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ENTHRONED. 
CoE, lay your tired head upon my heart, 
And let me kiss those eyelids far apart 
And white, with silken lashes shining down 
Upon sweet eyes all soft, and warm, and brown. 
Thus — let me push the masses of your hair 
Aside, and trace the veins o’er skin so fair 
And pure, I scarce dare touch, for fear you may 
Like some pale shadow slip and slide away. 
Give me your hands. All warm within mine own, 
They shall forget that e’er they toiled alone, 
That e’er they wrung themselves with cold, or fears 
That e’er they brushed away hot blinding tears. 
Too long you wore a proud and silent air, 
So like a royal queen's, I did not dare 
To even question with my loving eyes 
If your closed lips but held back weary sighs! 
Why did I not your anger sooner brook, 
And speak? You might have killed me with a look! 
But then it would have been e’en sweet to die 
By a swift dagger-thrust from that loved eye. 
You smile — and perfect creeps the sunny light 
Of that slow smile up to your soft eye's height. 
Ah — you are all mine own, now. Not so, sweet? 
From eye-lash to the tip of tiny feet ! 
You did not dream I loved you all those years ? 
The mem'ty of a kind act e’er endears 
The actor of it, to the hearts of those 
Who feel the action; and a warm light glows 
Within them when remembering it. May you, 
Then, feel it a remembrance sweet and true, 
To think sometimes: ‘‘ He loved me all those years, 
All those long days and nights, while I wept tears, 
He loved me just the same as now."" They say 
(And it is whispered in the court to-day), 
The queen, whose head uneasy wears her crown, 
Will sometimes passionately throw it down, 
And—like a woman -—seek a peaceful rest 
For all her sorrows — on a subject's breast. 
You were my queen — your crown was still-lipped pride ; 
Now that you deign to cast it all aside, 
Let mine the loyal subject's bosom be 
Whereon you lay your dear head — willingly ; 
And thus — although you stoop a little so, 
*Twill raise me royally, to feel and know 
That at the last my queen did come to me, 
And call me hers—and robe me regally 
In golden smiles and crimson-flushing joy, 
And scarlet kisses, passionate and coy; 
Then — with white woven arms caressing zoned, 
Behold me proudly thus —a king enthroned ! 
— Augusta von Bubna. 


~~ 
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AN AVILION OF THE WEST. 








AMONG the most touching passages in the most 
touching of all Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King”— 
the “ Passing of Arthur,” occurs this announcement 
to Sir Bedivere by the blameless king, wounded unto 
death, if death were possible to the immortal: 


* * 


“Tam going 
To the island valley of AVILION ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor even wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea — 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 


Probably there are few close observers who have 
not remarked that anomaly in nature—the resem- 
blance of wide difference — how a homely face will 
suggest one exquisitely beautiful—how a stupid 
book will recall a masterpiece of literature — how 


an unlovely picture, little more than a daub, may 


remind of a gem of art, with a force and tenacity 
dwarfing ordinary comparison. 
of 1875, the writer, seriously ill, has had occasion to 
visit an island before unknown to him except by 
reputation ; and something almost oppressively Ar- 
thurian has woven itself around the locality, leading 
to the same necessity of button-holing a public and 
getting rid of the feeling, that existed with that type 
bore, the Ancient Mariner, when he grabbed at first 
one and then another of the unwilling wedding 
guests. The sick man of this episode, so far as he 
knows, is the very antipodes of the blameless King 
Arthur; though sorely wounded, it has been no 
sword of a caitiff knight, but the hard work and mild 
dissipations of modern society that have wounded 
him; and it is not too certain that he is.speaking to 
a single Sir Bedivere among his whole circle of audi- 
tors. Then, his island of health-seeking refuge has 


During the summer 


the winds blow around it, with a freedom, and often 
a violence, quite equal to that which they displayed 
about the “ still-vexed Bermoothes ;” rain, hail, and 
snow are evidently no strangers to it in their appro- 
priate periods; and yet —and yet —well, there zs a 
suggestion of Avilion about it, as impossible to shake 
off as it probably is to convey to the mind of any 
reader who is a non-visitant. 
After this rhapsody of quasi-poetical introduction, 
the reader may be somewhat surprised, especially if 
of the eminently practical order, at discovering that 
all this which he will denominate as “fuss,” has ref- 
erence to a very commonplace island on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, which, to the body of non-visitors, 
suggests a mixture of Coney Island and camp-meet- 
ing. In other words, Martha’s Vineyard of the old 
discoverers, and latterly of the whaling fleets, before 
whaling fleets went down in the compelling presence 
of petroleum. 
Plain and concise English for much of the above 
and something to follow, is that the Island of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, lying within twelve hours’ sail of 
New York and four of Boston, is as little known and 
understood by the body of Americans outside of a 
certain limited circle, as any one of the islands of the 
South Seas. That limited circle is composed of (1) 
the body of camp-meeting goers who have during 
past years visited the island from New Bedford an- 
nually at the close of August, and (2) the yachtmen 
of the different clubs who have been in the habit of 
touching at it on the way from Greenport or New- 
port, to their more easterly places of rendezvous. 
Outside of these circles, and a limited additional 
clientelle of curious pleasure-seekers, Martha’s Vine- 
yard has been, and remains, as truly a ¢erra incog- 
nita as one of the upper Hebrides or a sealing resort 
at the South Pole. 
Geographically, those of us who did not play truant 
too constantly from school, know that Martha’s Vine- 
yard is an island of some twenty miles in length east- 
ward and westward, by perhaps twelve to fifteen 
northward and southward, lying off the south coast 
of Massachusetts at about one-third of the distance 
to the extreme island of Nantucket — separated by a 
broken chain of islands from Buzzard’s Bay, which 
so deeply pierces the southern portion of the State ; 
and forming between those islands and itself Vine- 
yard Sound, the favorite passage of all vessels east- 
ward from Long Island Sound into Nantucket Sound 
and the open sea off the east coast and Cape Cod. 
It is also reasonably well known, as already indi- 
cated, that in the prosperous days of whaling, it sent 
out from its chief port and capital, Edgartown, from 
Holmes’s Hole, and minor ports, no inconsiderable 
rival of a fleet to the overweening ones of Nantucket 
and New Bedford, and the secondary one of New 
London. It is not quite so well known that; espe- 
cially in the adventurous taking of seals and sea 
lions in the South Seas, the men of Martha’s Vine- 
yard were pre-eminent; though many, when the 
matter is recalled to their attention, will remember 
that one of the two “Sea Lions” of Cooper’s splen- 
did nautical novel of that name, went out from 
Holmes’s Hole, in rivalry with the other of the same 
designation from Oyster Pond on Long Island. 
As more modern information it may be recorded, 
that Holmes’s Hole, properly speaking, exists no 
longer, except possibly in the government records 
and some of the more antiquated columns of marine 
intelligence—the name of that popular harbor of 
refuge against the wild storms of the eastern coast, 
having been changed by commen consent to the 
more euphonious one of Vineyard Haven. Edgar- 
town, if one may judge from all appearances, must 
have fallen sadly into decadence in its shipping in- 
terests, even beyond the general decline of the whal- 
ing fleet—as during the entire summer of 1875 the 
spars of a single three-masted square-rigger have 
peeped up above the houses of that town, looking 
sadly across the bay toward Oak Bluffs with the 
suggestion of a marine “last rose of summer.” 
In the camp-meeting detail, which has for the past 
twenty years kept Martha’s Vineyard more before 
the public mind than it could otherwise have been — 
perhaps there is even less occasion of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle” than in the particulars already 
noticed. Many years ago the Methodist connection 
became aware of the availability of the extensive 
groves of dwarf scrub oak, covering a large part of 
the bluffs of Tisbury, the northeastern portion of the 
island, for the purposes of their annual reunions and 
demonstrations; and since that period, on the high 





scarcely a single ,feature of the poetical Avilion; 


(hereafter to be more fully noticed), has grown per- 

haps the most singular collection of structures, more 

or less for purposes of worship, that can be found 

on the face of the earth. In the centre of this quasi- 

consecrated ground, rise three enormous spars, sug- 

gesting at a distance the stripped masts of a ship, 

during nineteen-twentieths of the year, while below 

and around them stand seats for thousands, waiting 

for their brief occupancy. But during an eventful 

two weeks, commencing about the 15th of August 

and closing with the end of that month, those spars 

proudly support one of the largest tents in exist- 

ence, while under it the public worship of the de- 

nomination is almost equally constant and enthusi- 
astic. But this forms a far less notable feature, how- 
ever important, than another which has grown out 
of it. Around this central space has sprung up what 
may be called a village, or small town, of skeleton 
cottages, all the ribs of the structures remaining in- 
tact, and in many instances even the improvised fur- 
niture showing its weather-beaten shape within — the 
completion of each building, in the season, being 
found in the stretching of a canvas covering over the 
frame supplying roof, sides, and doorway. This is by 
no means universal, however, many of those close- 
surrounding cottages, even those intended only for 
camp-meeting occupation, being roofed and closed 
against the weather. No attempt can here be made 
at describing the pranks, in the way of streets and 
circles, played in the laying out of the grounds in 
the immediate vicinity ; though it may be said, with- 
out any attempt at derogation from the sacredness 
of the central spot, that the cottages become more 
perfect, and what may be called the cottage-camp- 
meeting life assumes more pronounced forms of 
grace and beauty, as the distance from the centre 
increases, and the shelter is reached of those thick 
oak groves which might have delighted the Druids. 
As the season for the camp-meeting approaches, un- 
roofed cottage after cottage spreads its canvas roof, 
cottage after cottage unbars its doors and takes 
down its shutters — circles of flowers begin to show 
around the door-steps—the faces of women begin 
to be seen, and the prattle of children’s voices is 
heard, where comparative silence and quiet have so 
long reigned ; and what before has seemed as a pen- 
dant to the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, begins to 
be instinct with life, color, and an odd grace that 
must be seen to be appreciated. Still outside of all 
this, the true cottage-life of the Vineyard broadens ; 
the cottages become more stable and more orna- 
mental, supplying rural homes all summer long to 
the residents ; and a virtual town, with all the con- 
veniences and appliances of one (even to a circu- 
lating library, and a horse-railway extending up from 
the Vineyard Heights landing), comes into being, all 
the while wearing a certain blended atmosphere of 
unreality, Orientalism, and faerie, impossible to du- 
plicate on this side of the Atlantic, whatever to par- 
allel it may be found on the other. 

As the scope of this article is not intended to 
touch the camp-meeting-life of the Vineyard, noth- 
ing more need be said on the subject, except to 
record that the Baptist denomination, emulous if 
not jealous of the Methodist popularity in that re- 
gard, have during the season of 1875 arranged for 
a corresponding place of their own, on what are 
known as the Vineyard Highlands, across the la- 
goon from the Methodist gathering-place and Oak 
Bluffs — out of which may grow a rivalry or a junc- 
tion of effort, according as one or another influence 
chances to prevail. 

But we have seen little or nothing, as yet, of the 
“ Avilion,” whose name and a certain dissimilar sim- 
ilarity have given title and excuse to this paper. To 
this then, briefly, as only space will allow. 

In the gazetteers, speaking. briefly of Martha’s 
Vineyard, and dealing with the island of years ago, 
will be found substantially this record: “Soil poor, 
population chiefly occupied in fisheries.” Now the 
fact is, that, as shown from the prevalence of the 
oaks, especially on the Tisbury end of the island, the 
soil is not naturally poor, as no such growth could 
possibly be found on a soil essentially mean. ‘ Defi- 
cient in cultivation decause the inhabitants are en- 
gaged in fisheries,” would have been at once a 
more truthful and more comprehensive summing up 
of the capacities of the island. Certainly there is no 
deficiency in the growth of verdure or foliage, wher- 
ever fair opportunity for either is supplied; and the 
atmosphere of the island is such as to keep both in 
that “fadeless green” so well known in the British 





lands immediately back of what are now Oak Bluffs 


Islands, but generally supposed to be impossible for 
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America. It is with this atmosphere, too, that we 
have principally to do in estimating our western 
Avilion. If such a thing can be as a moist dryness, 
ora dry moisture, then this anomaly is to be found 
on the bluffs of Martha’s Vineyard. The charm of 
Avilion lay, to the old chronicler and to Tennyson 
following him, in the fact that it was not scourged 
by hail, rain, or snow: this from the point of view 
of one used to the severer climate of England, and 
so finding his charm in the absence of these rough 
qualities. The special peculiarities of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, entitling it to be ranked beside this real or 
fabled island of the British Channel, are here to be 
reckoned from an American point of view, and thus 
widely different in their character. It may be said of 
any ordinary season at the Vineyard, that in the 
very height of summer, sun untempered by wind 
is literally unknown; while no brighter sunshine 
than is here habitual bends over any portion of the 
continent. Whatever of moderate heat marks the 
summer day, is-tempered by the early falling of the 
evening coolness —in time and feeling very like that 
of Northern Italy in the same season. Any undue 
profuseness of perspiration is accordingly unknown, 
except under circumstances involving the severest 
bodily exertion ; and correspondingly, a night when 
the happy refugee from the malarious breath of cities, 
can not sleep under two to four blankets, is equally 
unheard of from June to September. Undoubtedly, 
later on in the year, and in the harsher months of 
spring, this charm of coolness and breeziness may be 





carried to more or less of an excess; but a very old 


ward, a broad planked esplanade borders the top of 
the bluffs, the entire distance, with substantial seats 
running parallel throughout, with convenient shel- 
ter-houses against the possible sun, and with well- 
arranged bridges in the English fashion, affording 
safe transit over the railway to the bathing-houses 
and the beach below. Backward from the esplanade, 
at right angles, extend the row of principal streets, 
themselves crossed at intervals by other streets 
running parallel to the sea, and all as carefully laid 
down in asphalt or concrete as were the roads lead- 
ing out of Paris in the palmy days of the Emperor. 
Of course, with such roadways, the drives, though of 
limited length, are irreproachable; and of course, 
dust, to any extent either in or from those drives, is 
a thing unknown. 

But this is only the substructure, so to speak, of 
this really wondrous capital of our Avilion. What 
may be the number of buildings crowning these 
bluffs, and peeping out from amid the oak groves, 
there is at present no data at hand to compute; 
they certainly number many hundreds, and perhaps 
extend to thousands. Memory fails to recognize, in 
all that number, any two strongly alike in appear- 


ance; and there are certainly not more than five; 


embraced within the whole number and amenable to 
the charge of ugliness. They are all wooden cot- 
tages (giving rise to a fear that some day a fire anda 
rough wind may lay the whole in ashes); and they 
are all in general character the cottage ornée ; while 
an amount of ingenuity has been expended in vary- 


jing the elaborate but inexpensive ornamentation, 


traveler speaks, familiar with most of the pleasant | capable, if correspondingly directed, of having made 
places of the world and especially so with the health-| beauty out of some of our aggregated deformities. 


refuges of both continents, in saying that the sum-| 
mer atmosphere of the northeastern bluffs of Mar-| 


tha’s Vineyard may vie with that of the south coast 
of England, the Channel Islands (some one of which 
is the Avilion of the chronicle), or even the Riviera 
of the Mediterranean, at once in healthful quality 
and in all pleasant appeals to the senses. Absent, 
dust, heat, flies, and mosquitos — present, azure skies 
and a white-sail-dotted sea, ‘as blue as the heaven it- 
self — how far is this, really, from filling the sense of 
satisfaction ? 

Of course our Avilion has a capital, by no means 
the accredited one of the island, though rapidly com- 
ing to be recognized as the one spot to which all 
others in the island must be tributary. This is Oak 
Bluffs, already more than once referred to, at the 
northeast point of Tisbury and the island, lying high, 
as its name indicates, over that part of the ocean 
which is properly Nantucket Sound, and with a mag- 
nificent outlook seaward, which takes in literally 
all the vessels passing the Sound eastward or west- 
ward. Without question, Oak Bluffs may be said to 
have had its origin in the annual camp-meetings lo- 
cated so near it, and in the cottage-growth springing 
from the necessities of that occupation; but no ordi- 
nary care and taste have been necessary to make 
what might have been a mere aggregation of in- 
congruous and unpleasant buildings, with sandy 
thoroughfares and all the désagrémens of the half- 
fledged village, an absolute “thing of beauty,” as 
characteristic and almost as Oriental as Constanti- 
nople or Damascus. 

All over New England Oak Bluffs is known, or be- 
ginning to be known, to-day, as the “City of Cot- 
tages;"" and while the application of such a phrase 
to most places could be only a burlesque, no such 
feeling of incongruity is awakened by its application 
here. Not that the extent of the town or the num- 
ber of its inhabitants is such as to justify the epithet 
“city;" but that there is a certain sense of finish 
connected with it—a certain absence of all those 
details of squalor common to the nascent town or 
budding village —lifting it at once from either un- 
pleasant category, and placing it at an advantage 
not warranted by its size or age, and not to be ac- 
counted for entirelyeven by its location. Some be- 
nevolent genius certainly watched over the laying out 
of this little embodied lesson in village building, and 
whispered good counsels into the ears of those who 
constructed and managed it. Fronting on the Bluffs 
proper, and with an outlook seaward, extending from 
the point of the island eastward of Edgartown, at 
Cape. Pogue, to the far-away headlands of Hyannis 
and Harwich on the main Massachusetts coast — it 
carries backward from the sea and keeps throughout 
its extent that characteristic of “all front’ upon 
which Jack insisted when he determinéd to have a 
gold-laced back to his waistcoat. For a mile from 
the landing-point at the Sea-View House, southeast- 


The effect at any portion of the town is markedly 
Oriental; and on approach from the sea, from any 
direction, it is scarcely less so. It is no easy-task, 
indeed, for the dweller on any part of the American 
continent, suddenly set down in the midst of this 
collective departure from all to which he has been 
accustomed, to believe that he is elsewhere than in 
some undescribed portion of the Orient, or in some 
bit of fairy land suddenly rendered substantial. A 
pleasant relief from what might be otherwise angu- 
lar sameness, is secured at one point by the curving 
around of one of the principal avenues — Ocean — 
holding within its curve a grove of the dwarf oaks, 
and supplying a miniature park, looking out over the 
sea, and protected by ordinance against the obstruc- 
tion of future erections. 

Obviously this array of building has had an inten- 
tion—that of inaugurating summer-cottage-life as 
it can be seen at all in but few places in America, 
and as it can only be limitedly seen at Newport. 
Indeed, for a moment to change a figure, it may be 
called the Newport of the commons, the cost of 
building and living here being so much less than at 
the fashionable watering-place of Rhode Island, and 
the number of participants being proportionately 
greater. A large percentage of these cottages are 
occupied by their owners throughout all or the later 
portion of the hot season; many others are rented 
for like purposes; and still others, partially occupied 
by their owners, afford lodging to those who seek 
temporary retreat by the sea. Something of the same 
variety is also manifest in modes of living — many 
of the residents bringing down from their city homes 
a considerable portion of their ‘“ establishments,” 
including servants and carriages — others contenting 
themselves with a more moderate selection from their 
city luxuries—and still others, in large proportion, 
having no household care whatever, merely taking 
cottages or lodgings, and finding their meals, and 
even due attendance, at the very excellent restau- 
rants especially provided for such accommodation. 
Yet the local picture would be incomplete if it were 
not noted that confidence in the willing or compelled 
honesty of all seems the rule, and that wide-open 
doors all day long, even when the cottage is tem- 
porarily abandoned, at once show this feeling and 
exhibit the almost baby-house neatness in ornamen- 
tation of many interiors, so well in keeping with the 
fairy grace without. 

One other feature of Oak Bluffs remains to be no- 
ticed—though one shared in common by all sea- 
shore resorts of prominence. Though in the open 
sea, the bathing is singularly safe, and except for the 
presence of what our English cousins call “ shingle” 
(small pebbles), very convenient and agreeable. The 
bathing-houses are better than the average as to ex- 
tent and convenience — as should be expected of so 
important a detail at our Avilion. Meanwhile much 





the occupants of the cottages being to be seen at 
the bathing hour trooping down the avenues ex cos- 
tume for the wave, and covered with voluminous 
waterproofs —and a short while afterward returning, 
still covered with the waterproofs, but giving evi- 
dence of having enjoyed their coveted conflict with 
Neptune. 

Such, hastily sketched, and necessarily defective 
in many details, is Oak Bluffs, the virtual capital of 
Martha’s Vineyard, whatever may be the political 


claims of Edgartown. To its wharves come the 
steamers from New Bedford, Wood’s Hole, and Nan- 
tucket, as well as transient excursions and yachting 


parties without number. From it an admirably man- 
aged narrow-gauge railway, with the most accommo- 
dating of conductors, runs down the coast to Edgar- 
town, and the budding watering-place of the south 
end, Katama; while excursions by carriage to the 
South Beach, to Vineyard Haven, Lagoon Heights, 
Vineyard Highlands, and other watering-places des- 
tined to grow to importance in the future, are things 
of every hour and of cheap convenience. 

This, of which necessarily only a few salient fea- 
tures have been presented, is our Avilion of the 
West — little known, as already said, as many islands 
lying thousands of miles away. Many a sea voyage 
has been made by the writer and others, in search of 
the very qualities for summer refuge, here lying al- 
most at the door of every American of the North. 
Some hesitation is felt in recording a fact of the past 
summer —that on the death of a child at the Vine- 
yard, no undertaker could be found, and the expla- 
nation followed, that only two persons having died 
there within the present generation, no undertaker 
could be expected to make it his abode; but some- 
thing only a little less exaggerated may well be as- 
serted, even without attributing any portion of this 
immunity to the summer-residence here of one of 
the most successful of metropolitan physicians, or 
to any of the occult arts which he may practice. 
A blue-skied, gentle-aired, soft-breezed, cool and 
pleasant little island in the sea, accessible from New 
York by Portland steamer, by New Bedford or Fall 
River boat, Martha’s Vineyard certainly presents at- 
tractions as a hot-weather resort, far too little under- 
stood by residents of the Middle States, and only 
measurably so by those of the Eastern, — entitling it 
to even more than its present rapid growth as a 
place of visit and sojourn. Others, in other publica- 
tions, have dealt at length with Gay Head, its vol- 
canic rocks, and other curiosities of the island; and 
early American history is full of relations and specu- 
lations as to who was Martha, and what gave it the 
name of her Vineyard: be it the purpose, and the 
only purpose, of the present paper to call additional 
attention to it, as the spot to which many a suffering 
and climate-slain American may go with all confi- 
dence ‘to heal him of his grievous wound,” or at 
least to do all that any /oca/e on either continent may 
do, to render less poignant his discomfort. 

— Henry Morford. 





se. 
FUST TWENTY-ONE, 





JusT twenty-one, my own sweet little girl . 
How swiftly have the rapid years rolled by, 
That marked the periods, with their speedy whirl, 
Their joys forever mingled with a sigh — 
With saddest tears, and anxious fears,— 
Since we first knew each other, you and I! 


Can it be twenty-one, my little Pearl, 
Since on your mother’s breast it first found place — 
Your head, with richest wealth of nut-brown curl, 
And baby brow so full of witching grace ? 
So small and pale — alas! so frail — 
And that soft voice with such a feeble wail ! 


Bright in the radiant east, the morning star 
Shone o’er the trees, upon your natal day ; 
And sounds of busy earth came from afar, 
Mingled with wild notes of a sorg-bird's lay. 
All things had share, in earth and air, 
To gladden your sweet coming, maiden fair ! 


But in the home, the hour was dark and chill: 
Death looked in at us from the open door; 
And you seemed sent a wretched void to fill, 
And drive his shadow from the cottage floor — 
To light the gloom in hall and room, 
With your sweet smiles that bless us evermore. 


A blessing on the tiny maiden, now, 
Though grown to womanhood, so small and fair ! 
Still the same grace upon the placid brow, 
And love still lurking in the nut-brown hair. 
My blessing free — yours may it be, 
Whose life a blessing ever is to me! 





of the bathing is effected without their aid, many of 





— F. L. Seaton. 
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“ DOLCE FAR NIENTE.” 

THIS fine picture is from a drawing of John S. 
Davis, after Charles Landelle, one of the oldest and 
best known of modern French artists, having been a 
medalist so long ago as 1842, with many other simi- 
lar honors following, and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor crowning the other acknowledgments of his 
genius. So characteristic are face, figure, costume 
and surroundings, in this instance, that scarcely a 
word of explanation is necessary. The Italian conéa- 
dina breathes through every line of the picture — 
that handsome, dark-eyed and picturesque-costumed 
young female enjoying her dolce far niente, literally 
“taking it easy,” by leaning lazily against one.of the 
flower-wreathed columns of church or palace, at that 
noontide hour when all labor or effort is suspended, 
in “sunny Italy,” in the summer time, — when every 
one lounges at length, leans against something, or 
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makes other effort to be as absolutely indolent and 
do-nothing as possible. Idle as the contadina is, how- 
ever, there is something in the drooping flower in 
her shapely large hand, and in the almost tender ex- 
pression of lip and eye, indicating that even in the 
Italian noontide, when she seems the idlest of the 
idle, she may be dreaming of a lover of her own 
class, and acting over again the “old, old story,” 
without which the world would soon become a des- 
ert as well as unpeopled and silent. 


_ 
o> 


SCENES ON THE SAWKILL. 





AMONG the mountains of the Upper Delaware, 
which join with the waters of the same section in 
producing one of the most picturesque regions on 
the continent, and which tend to make a part of the 
journey by the Erie Railway unapproachably fine 





and inspiring —here, on the very borders of the 








two States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, though 
owning the jurisdiction of the former — there nestles 
a stream far too little known by the body of nature- 
hunters and scenery-lovers, though an immense fa- 
vorite with those who have come to the knowledge 
of its charms. This is the Sawkill, a stream of no 
marked length or great volume, but really the rival 
of many larger water-courses in all the essentials 
which go to make up the attractive in river-scenery, 
and well worthy of the loving care with which, for 
the present issue, it has been drawn by Bisbing and 
engraved by Juengling. The bold central view in 
this series shows the Main Fall of the Sawkill, with 
many features remindatory of Trenton Falls, and of 
others of what may be designated as this special class 
of “ mill-dam” cataracts; while of the others, one, 
the “ Lovers’ Walk,” and the other, the “ Triple Cas- 
cades,”” both present views that may be considered 
pendants to the central—less forcible and more 
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TRIPLE CASCADES, ON THE SAWKILL, 


delicate in their effects, and capitally managing, in 
the whole series, not only to convey the general 
features of the attractive little stream, but to indi- 
cate that the piscatory sportsman is no stranger to 
the Sawkill, while that other sportsman, Dan Cupid, 
who operates with the bow of an eyebrow and the 
arrow of a pair of handsome eyes, oftener than oc- 
casionally pays the place a visit. 


—> 
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LOVE AND FATE. 








IN two companion pictures of the present number, 
“ The Book of Fate” and “ Waiting the Knight’s Re- 
turn,” two stories are admirably told, both of the 
ever-picturesque Middle Ages, and thus both appeal- 
ing to that blending of the sentimental and the his- 
torical, perhaps affording the very highest enjoyment 
connected with illustrated literature. In the first, a 
war-worn old knight, who may be also statesman and 
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political schemer as well as prince and regal aspir- 
ant — feels the necessity, before entering upon what 
he believes to be a decisive movement or moment- 
ous campaign, of appealing to an astrologer and 
soothsayer (his astrological character shown by the 
telescope protruded from the window), as to the re- 
sult which is to follow, in life and fortune. Very 
gravely and solemnly the wise man, who might be 
Cardinat Richelieu unpurpled for the nonce, an- 
swers his question, one hand on the Book of Fate 
and the other pointing upward to the ruling stars. 
There is trouble on the face of the knight: what 
may the revelation be ?—defeat, failure, possibly 
death on the field? But even if so, be sure that the 
owner of that face at once keen and grim, will go on 
to the death in the path once chosen, though all the 
books of fate are unrolled in warning !— Only less 
solemn is the story told in the other: the wife and 
son of a knight gone out on an important and dan- 
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know that the moment for return 
awaiting it as only anxious love 
can do. Perhaps the returning cavalcade is even 
now coming into view to the two on the half- 
shrouded battlements of the castle. But will Ze be 
there, riding in the front of victorious honor? — or 
has he fallen in the thick of the conflict, and is the 
wife a widow and the son fatherless? Heaven send 
that his figure may be at length descried — that the 
return may be a joyful one, whatever the other haps 
or issues of the absence! For of all the sad episodes 
blended in with the wars of the world, no others have 
ever been so heart-breaking as the long expectation 
of the return of loved ones — the careful arraying in 
favorite costumes—the weary waiting—the hope 
and fear —and at last the terrible certainty that the 
long absent and the fondly hoped for will come no 
more forever to the bereaved arms and the lonely 
home. 


gerous enterprise, 
has come, and are 








































































































‘ago, lived a maiden so fair and sweet to look upon 


_ Her dress fitted close to her soft girlish form, so 
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HANDS UNKNOWN. 
WHO took my baby? Whose were the hands 
So strong, and so soft and winning the smile, 
As to tear him away from love's own bands, 
And coax him to leave for unknown lands, 
With never a backward look the while ? 


Through the rosy hours of the scanty year 
That he stayed in our earthly home below, 
Not a smile, from the soul's depths ne'er so clear, 
Nor hands outstretched with the heartiest cheer, 
Would tempt him away from my arms to go. 


For answer to all allurements tried, 

He would clutch my arm with a tighter grasp, 
And his head in my beard's bronze mazes hide, 
While my heart would thrill in its selfish pride, 

And my arms greet his with a fonder clasp. 


But anon my clasp grew faint and weak, 
And my smile lost all magnetic thrill, 
As a shadowy visitor, cold and bleak, 
Across my threshold came, to seek 
The one who had grown my life to fill. 


Who is this Death, so weird and dread, 

As he hides behind his shadowy mask ? 
When away from earth's allurements led, 
And we see his face with no mask o’erspread, 

‘To love him were it indeed a task ? 


Who took my baby? Whose strong arms 
Reached out from Death's dim, shadowy land, 
And loosed his hold, while his earthly alarms 
Were swept away with the earthly charms — 
In the light of a smile so sweet and grand ? 


No answer? ‘Then to the Hands unknown, 


And the Smile to our earthly eyes unseen, — 
Clasp kindly ever our treasure flown, 
Beam lovingly over the flower unb!own ;— 


And this be the faith on which we lean. 
-- Earl Marble. 


> 
> 





THE LILY MAID OF COVENTRY. 


I, 


IN a queer old house in Coventry, in the ages long 


that the little birds thought her one of the good 
fairies, and hushed their song when away from her 
gentle presence. Her home was quaint and strange, 
with its upper stories almost touching the opposite 
house, and innumerable tiny diamond panes of glass 
separated by gilded sashes. The low, paneled door 
opened directly on the rough cobbles of the street; 
and a shining brass knocker was placed so high that 
Eleanor had never been able to put her small hand 
on its polished surface. Pointed and corniced, carved 
and turned, into a myriad fantastic shapes, the sur- 
face of the house seemed to have been made the 
outlet for an artist’s droll conceits of fancy, or a mad 
monk’s crazy vagaries. 

Often Eleanor put her head out of the window, 
and placing her hand in the mouth of the huge grin- 
ning gargoyle just over it, playfully invoked the 
spirit of its creator to give her some sign of his 
occupying the creature of his fancy. Sometimes the 
stirring of a bird’s wing would answer her, and bring 
a laughing light to the blue eyes watching its upward 
flight. Never had an unkind word been spoken to 
the pretty maiden. Her old grandame thought her 
more bright than the golden sun, and more pure and 
fresh than the new-fallen snow. How, then, speak 
harshly or unkindly to one so fair, and good as fair? 
In all the old town there was not a man, woman or 
child who would not have been glad to do her ser- 
vice or speak her praise. Why, even the fighting 
dogs would cease growling, and run to kiss her 
caressing hand! What more to prove her one of 
the blessed ? 

According to the habit of the time, all her golden 
hair rested in massive braids on the top of her 
shapely head; and the large white ruff, with its soft 
lace frills, sat so high that her face seemed tike the 
heart of a flower, nestled warm into its snowy petals. 


round and graceful that all the milliner’s art could 
add no line of beauty to its charming shape. Tight 
sleeves, with puffs at the shoulders, showed one the 
contour of the most perfect arm in Coventry, and 
many there were who would have said the most 
beautiful in all England. A dainty, winsome girlie, 
sunny-tempered and merry, fresh and pure as the 
first spring daisies, was the Lily Maid of Coventry. 
One day in early spring, when soft and sweet the 
wind rustled the new leaves, Eleanor leaned out of 


into the mouth of Messire Gargoyle, as she called 
the ugly stone figure. 

“ Aha, sir! You scorn my bounty,” rang the clear 
voice out on the quiet street, as the unappreciative 
mouth let it roll out, and it fell on the stones below. 
“Fy, then, you shall have no more of my dainty 
food, but a stone as cold as yourself for breakfast.” 
And girlish laughter filled the air with its soft mel- 
ody. Father Paul crossed himself as he listened, 
and turned his eyes yet more intently on his rosary, 
that he might not see the vision of beauty which he 
knew was above him. A passing knight reined his 
steed up sharply, and sprang to earth at sight of that 
marvelous loveliness. High in honor, noble of 
birth, beloved at court, many ladies fair had cast 
their hearts at his feet, only to find them unnoticed 
and uncared for. Heartwhole until this sweet May 


and that maiden's voice held the thread of his life. 
With the long feather of his hat sweeping the ground, 
and his uncovered head raised in speechless admira- 
tion, he stood, as Eleanor, light-hearted, watched 
the figure of the priest moving away, and caroled 
a stave of the old Provengal roundelay : 


‘* Who passes by this road so late, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ? 
Who passes by this road so late, 
Always gay?” 


Then he found his voice, and with tones made tender 
and melancholy by his new-born love, sang the next 
verse of her pretty ditty, and waited trembling for 
the answer: 


** Of all the king's knights ‘tis the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine; 
Of all the king's knights ‘tis the flower, 
Always gay!" 


Flushed and wondering, Eleanor leaned her dimpled 
chin on her hand, and listened to the marvelous 
story thus strangely told. To the innocent maiden, 
no other words were needed to tell her that she was 
loved ; and in the very fearlessness of innocence her 
eyes met the upturned glance of the cavalier. Faint 
and quivering with feeling came her voice to him; 
and her white hands loosened from her bosom the 
early violets fastened there, and dropped them into 
his outstretched hands. 


‘* His lady fair she waits this hour, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine, 
His lady fair she loves this hour, 
Always gay!" 


Father Paul started when the manly voice answered 
Eleanor’s; and with a muttered prayer he faced 
about, and watched them until, touching the violets 
to his lips, the knight vaulted into the saddle, and 
sang as he rode away: 


‘* Adieu, my love, I come again, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine, 
To kiss thee, and the cross again, 
Always gay!" 


Erect and haughty, the priest followed the swiftly 
receding form with menacing eyes, then deliberately 
retraced his steps until he stood beneath the dream- 
ing Eleanor. “Open the door, my daughter;” and 
his voice sounded strange and stern to the startled 
maiden. Shyly she crept down the carved oaken 
stairway, feeling for the first time a tremble of fear 
and undefined guiltiness. With bowed head she ac- 
cepted his blessing, then led the way into her gran- 
dame’s presence. Even more quaint than the outside 
of the house seemed the room in which Dame Ken- 
rick sat, reading from a large book, with illuminated 
pages anda leathern cover. Carving, carving every- 
where. Carved chairs, curiously fashioned from the 
natural woods, tables upheld by deer’s legs and inlaid 
with colored bark. Ceiling and walls displayed a 
hundred fantastic shapes, grinning faces, little chil- 
dren, animals, each fashioned with careful, painstak- 
ing accuracy. Some part of the walls was hidden by 
hangings of rare old Spanish leather, so exact in 
color to the wood, that only the slight swaying mo- 
tion, or a chance touch, betrayed its nature. 

In the huge oper fire-place, the brass andirons 
upheld a large oaken box, filled with growing plants. 
The bright green of these gave the only colorin the 
room, other than the varied shades of brown of the 
different woods. Drawn close to a table sat Dame 
Kenrick, scanning the pages of her book with eager 
enjoyment. The immense high-backed chair did not 
altogether conceal the stately figure that age had 





the large window, and playfully put a bit of bread 


morn, and now a maiden’s voice had charmed him, |, 


have shown more haughty pride or been more im- 
posing. Her face was marvelously’ handsome, calm 
and serene. Around the firm, close-shut lips still 
lingered a smile that retained much of its old irresist- 
ible beauty. Age had stolen the gold from her hair, 
but left it soft and luxuriant as ever ; and the grace- 
ful arrangement high on the head, disclosed a tiny 
ear, well shaped, and resting against the stiff folds 
of her high white ruff. Her dress was of some soft 
gray material, tight fitting, and with slashed sleeves, 
showing a darker shade of gray beneath the open- 
ings. She looked up, as Father Paul entered, and 
greeting him familiarly, continued : 

“Good Father Paul, this book is a very marvel of 
wonder and interest. I will let you have it, anon, 
that you may also explore the treasures of the 
learned doctor’s discourse.” 

“Dame Kenrick, more weighty matters concern 
us now than books or treasures.” 

In surprise, the lady looked from the countenance 
of the priest, to the downcast, frightened face of the 
blushing maiden. 

“Eleanor, leave us to discuss this matter, what- 
ever it may be,” she said at last ; and her voice gained 
a little tender tone as she spoke to her orphaned 
grandchild. Why was her darling’s face pale and red 
again in swift succession? It seemed that some new 
expression lay in the maiden’s eyes, and startled her 
with its intensity. But the priest forbade, saying, 
“No, let Eleanor stay ;” and in quick, terse sentences 
he described the scene he had just witnessed. All 
the sleeping hauteur woke in Dame Kenrick’s face 
as she listened, and her voice rang clear and distinct 
in the ears of the shrinking girl : 

“Eleanor, this seems incredible. Love words and 
looks with a light cavalier, and love tokens ere he 
rode away! Is this my pure little grandchild? Tell 
me, who is the knight?” 

Pitifully the girl looked at her questioner, and an- 
swered with her fresh, sweet voice broken with 
sobs: 

“IT do not know, grandame.” 

The priest raised his cross to his lips with a mut- 
tered prayer, as Dame Kenrick repeated angrily: 

“You do not know! Now have I indeed lost my 
faith in a good life and a fair face! How can you 
dare tell me that you do not know the man whom 
you treat so familiarly ?” 

Eleanor turned her eyes mournfully on the priest, 
as she repeated tremulously: 

“TI do not know, grandame. 
spoke to me like this before.” 

“Nor had I ever cause to speak so,” answered the 
dame, sternly turning from the pleading face. “Go 
away from me now, and let me think of this vain de- 
ceit you have practiced.” 

There was silence for a moment as the girl slowly 
started toward the stairway; then Father Paul spoke 
to the haughty woman : 


You never, never 


judge; but there is not fire that burns, nor torture 
terrible enough for the man who has taught this 
child to deceive. How long it has been we know 
not; but that it may no longer be, is certain.” 

The woman listening to him seemed to have grown 
ten years older in the last half hour. She acted as 
one stunned, incapable of understanding this terrible 
revelation. She received the priest’s parting words 
in silence, then sat alone in the quaint old room 
from which all the sunlight seemed to have suddenly 
departed. Her hands wandered nervously over one 
another, and her lips were dry and parched as she 
spoke aloud her thoughts. 

“My Eleanor, my little fair flower! Deceived me, 
lied to me, put her white arms round my neck, and 
declared me her only love, with perhaps the touch 
of some court roisterer yet lingering on her lips! 
Mine no longer!” And sob after sob shook her frame. 
Softly the door opened, and the girlish form knelt 
before her, and two trembling hands were lifted to 
her tear-wet face. Sternly the grandame rose, and 
dashing the tears from her eyes with one hand, 
pushed Eleanor’s crouching form away from her with 
the other. 

“Let me tell you, grandame, let me tell you all.” 
And Eleanor caught the dress of the angry woman 
in her hand, only to find it drawn away from her 
clinging grasp. 

“You have deceived me. With eyes as true as 
heaven, and lips seemingly as pure as the angels’, 
you have been false, for heaven knows how long a 
time. Do not add further sin, by telling untruths to 





scarcely touched. Assuredly, no presence could 





me.” And Dame Kenrick turned the leaves of her 





“ Holy Mother and the saints forbid that I should. 
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book with trembling fingers, and looked down at it 


with unseeing eyes. For a moment there was si- 
lence; then the girl rose, and with a strange resem- 
blance to the elder woman’s haughty expression 
stealing over her face, passionately replied : 

“I have not deceived you, nor have my lips ever 
told you an untruth. Since you do not trust me, 
’ grandame, I will never explain.” And crying softly, 
she crept back to her old seat in the overhanging 
window. Unheeded the birds flew past; she did not 
see the bright sun or the waving trees. What was 
this new and strong emotion that filled her soul, and 
overmastered every other feeling? Even her gran- 
dame’s anger fell lightly on her heart; and after a 
little time a quivering smile stole over her sweet 
face, as she thought of the happy hour when e 
would return, and tell Dame Kenrick the truth. 
Poor little white-souled maiden! She never doubted 
the stranger’s word, never doubted his promise to 
return, but let herstear-gemmed eyes grow strangely 
happy as she thought of him. 

The sorrowing grandame had no gleam of hope or 
future happiness to comfort her. All her thought 
was, that Eleanor had deceived her, had clandes- 
tinely met and become familiar with some strange 
knight, and now had told her a willful falsehood. 
Her proud heart seemed breaking with its load of 
sorrow and reproachful misery. What was to be the 
end, she could not see. Evidently the man who had 
acted thus falsely, would go yet further, and her own 
path and that of her grandchild looked equally dark 
and miserable. Woe worth the day that this should 
have been, with the Lily Maid of Coventry and her 
proud grandame! 


II, 


The days dragged wearily by, one by one, and 
lengthened into weeks. The spring had long faded; 
summer was fast passing, and still Ze had not come. 
Sadly Eleanor watched the hours come and go, with 
ceaseless hurrying feet, and questioned dreamily 
when she, too, should be gone. Nevera word, never 
a token had come to her; and the merry maiden of 
the olden time sat patient and quiet, always in the 
overhanging window, with her eyes wandering often 
to the street below. So white, so fair, that the lace 
of her ruff seemed less like snow than her neck; so 
fragile and delicate that even the wind turned gently 
from her, fearing to waft her away. The laughing 
maidens, as they passed, looked with a sudden sob 
and tear to throw her a kiss and a prayer. 

Father Paul came often, but no sign could he ever 
win of the name of the false knight. Gently the 
answer came to all their questions, “I do not know, 
holy father; I know him not, grandame.” At last 
they gave him up, and waited for the end that seemed 
drawing so near. Sometimes she would strive to 
think that her heart was still her own, to think that 
her very soul had not followed the stranger on his 
unknown journey. Allin vain were her own efforts, 
the renewed tenderness of Dame Kenrick, and the 
gentle teaching of the priest. Her very soul had 
been stolen, and her life was broken. 

Poor Messire Gargoyle got no crumbs of bread, or 
childish confidences, thrown into his unheeding 
mouth. Until late in the summer she had crept 
across the street, and into the cool, shady cathedral, 
where hour after hour she had lingered, listening to 
the monotonous chanting of the monks, or reading 
the ancient tablets and monumental inscriptions 
with pathetic eagerness. All that was past. She 
could scarce summon strength now to drag her weary 
length to the window, and lift once and again her 
wan white face to watch the street. 

Dame Kenrick had aged sadly those last few 
months. The stately figure had lost its roundness, 
and the gracious dignity of her face had settled into 
a sad hauteur, pitiful to see, yet forbidding all out- 
ward expression of sympathy. Kindly neighbors 
were heard mournfully prophesying that she would 
not long survive her darling grandchild, her only 
relative and tie on earth. From the gray-haired 
man to the little girl who was wont to gather flowers, 
and sell them for a kiss to white-handed Eleanor, all 
grieved and waited, breathing a prayer for the pass- 
ing soul, and a curse for the false cavalier. 


III. 


The cathedral was dark and still. Shadows and 
quiet, save near the altar: the flickering rays of the 
candles dimly lighting the kneeling figures of the 
black-robed nuns. One’s heart would have stood 


breath to come quick and short, at the sound of 
their low dirge. White and fair as her shrouding 
robes, pure as the angels hovering near, Eleanor lay 
with the beautiful face cold and peaceful as those of 
the innocent who sleep their last in death’s arms. 
Too good for earth, she was yet too fair to die. The 
golden hair would float no more on the sweet-scented 
air, that children might say as she passed: “ See the 
threads of gold she has borrowed from the sun.” 
It lay coiled now, in its wavy luxuriance, still with 
its bright color, but motionless forevermore. Ah, 
me, to see her lie so stilly fair, so calm at rest! The 
whiteness of the tiny hands shamed the lilies they 
clasped so tightly. Poor, patient lips, could it be so 
little time since you sang: 


‘* His lady fair she waits this hour, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine, 
His lady fair she loves this hour, 
Always gay!” 


Now they were silent and pale, and the love and its 
pain would speak no more. And the vigil-night 
wore on apace, and the flare of the candles, the 
solemn peal of the organ, the low dirge of the watch- 
ing nuns, filled the weird old church with their sad 
sights and mournful sounds. From a low door near 
the altar, Father Paul emerged, and coming noise- 
lessly near, bended his knee at the altar, and repeated 
a prayer over the unconscious maiden. Suddenly at 
the great outer door sounded the ring of spurred 
heels, and the clatter of a sword in its scabbard, as a 
cavalier entered the sacred building, paused a mo- 
ment midway up the aisle, then neared the solemn 
group. 

Shrieking and terrified, a nun sprang up, and with 
eyes starting from their sockets, looked at the white 
lily that had fallen at her feet. No breath was there 
to stir it, no hand had touched the maiden; but as 
the clatter of the steel, and ringing step of the knight 
were heard, the waxen fingers loosed their hold, and 
the flower rolled down at the feet of the woman! 
Father Paul, who knew not of the falling blossom, 
turned to her with a stern reproof for her untimely 
terror; but the cavalier paused at the side of the 
bier, and stood for one moment horrified into absolute 
silence. Then his voice rang out stern and loud, 
wakening the echoes of the lofty dome, and startling 
the frightened nun with new terror. 

“My lady love! Who has done this? What 
foul deed lays the maiden in such sad state? Tell 
me this, and my arm shall avenge her right well!” 
And the impetuous hand fell with a loud steely clash, 
so ill befitting the place, on the solid stone of the 
altar, the sound ringing afar through the dim arches, 
and even startling — who shall say ?—the dull ears 
of death! 

What was that? A sigh? A little sigh, and the 
white lids lifted wearily from the sad eyes, and 
changed to deeper blue as they met those of him 
who had wrought this marvel. Well might the nuns 
shriek ; well might the priest fall on his knees, and 
bury his face in his trembling hands. For over the 
white face stole a flush like the first dawn of the 
morning, and the cavalier raised in his arms, not a 
spirit bride, but the Lily Maid of Coventry. A mo- 
ment, and her face grew pale again, the soft eyes 
closed, and his heart seemed to stop beating as he 
felt the form grow heavy and listless in his arms. 

“Holy Mary, she is passing away again. Will no 
one help me? Father, good sisters, aid me to keep 
her soul alive.” 

Slowly the priest raised himself, and looked at the 
snowy face on which the knight was lavishing his 
caresses. Then he spoke, solemnly, reverently: 

“«My son, you may not ask for more. It is a mir- 
acle which has been wrought even in this seeming 
moment of life. Bless the saints for so much. Let 
her rest in peace.” 

He would have taken the unconscious form from 
the knight, to lay it down again. But the cavalier 
still kept her fast, resting her head against his silken 
vest, and sternly said: 

“No, holy father, she is mine, dead or alive. Lead 
me to her home, that all of human power may be 
done to bring her back to me.” 

Silently the priest turned away, and the cavalier 
followed, bearing his light burden tenderly. Strange 
indeed looked the three forms as they disappeared 
from the nun’s gaze. The long black robes of Father 
Paul swept first; and following close, the gorgeous 
attire and waving plume of the cavalier, bearing a 
white-robed, seeming angel in his strong arms. The 





still in the dread silence, only to beat faster, and the 


morning light they waited an answer to their sum- 
mons. The door swung open, and Dame Kenrick 
looked out, wan and pale, with the traces of her 
weary vigil on her sad face. She did not see the 
stranger, but rested her tired eyes on the priest’s 
figure. 

“Dame, the knight has come, and claimed your 
Eleanor. He will not think her dead, but bears her 
back to you.” 

Haughtily the lady raised her bowed form, with 
something of its old-time dignity ; but when she saw 
the knight’s fair burden, her face softened, and she 
led the way to the vacant chamber of her darling. 
Tenderly he laid the sweet form in its familiar rest- 
ing-place, then bent his knees to the cross on the 
wall, and went slowly, lingeringly from the room, 
and down into Dame Kenrick’s apartment. Then 
Father Paul related the miracle of the maiden awak- 
ing from her death-sleep. He was startled by the 
dame crying in sudden excitement: 

“Call my maids, call my women, Father Paul! 
She may yet live; my dearest child may not be dead ! 
Who knoweth but this violence may have roused 
her from trance that but seemed death? Call my 
maids — my maids !— quick, I say!”’ 

Doubtfully the priest hastened to do her bidding ; 
and the hurrying feet of the maids were soon heard, 
bringing restoratives, and struggling and praying for 
the life trembling in the balance. 

IV. 

Slowly the moments crept by, and the golden sun 
lifted itself to look into the window of its sweet 
friend, Eleanor. Well it knew that her hair was but 
a mass of its own rays; and it hurried along to see 
her face, as the cavalier stood in the quaint, carved 
room, conversing with Dame Kenrick, with his quick, 
earnest words breathing joy and gladness. Eleanor, 
now fully revived from the death-spell, lay sleeping 
peacefully, and they spoke reverently, as one does 
of holy things. Long and serious had been the con- 
versation, and the grandame’s face seemed serene 
and satisfied. She had listened patiently to his ex- 
planation of his long absence and silence, working 
such sorrow to all. 

On that bright spring morning, after he found and 
left Eleanor, he had ridden fast to London, there to 
find all things in readiness for an immediate journey 
to France. The war there was not prospering, and 
the king, the second Henry, had suddenly decided to 
go in person, taking with him the flower of knight- 
hood of his court. There was no time for explana- 
tions, no mode of sending a token to the lady whose 
name he did not even know; and sadly he saw the 
shores of England fade from his sight. The war had 
been weary work; but at last it was over, and with 
prisoners and treasures of great value, the English 
force and fleet had come home victorious. 

The cavalier told of his haste in riding to Coventry 
immediately after landing, and of his reaching there 
in the first gray of the morning. He had entered the 
church to kneel before the altar, to give thanks for 
safe deliverance in peril, and to wait until the morn- 
ing sun should rise to light him to his long-deferred 
tryst. The sight of the kneeling nuns and their 
solemn chanting, led him to the side of the bier, 
there to find his fair lady all cold and. white in 
the stillness of death. Of his gladness and joy at 
her renewed life which seemed indeed to have re- 
turned through 42m, Dame Kenrick could not doubt ; 
and the morning sun turned away in jealousy from 
the bright gleam that shone in the eyes of the young 
knight. 

In the old cathedral, to-day, the priest will show 
the visitor a small altar of exceeding beauty and 
magnificent workmanship, bearing silver candle- 
holders and incense vases, and the tattered, worn 
fragments of a velvet pall, crumbling to ruin as it 
ages. This, he will relate, the brave knight erected 
after he carried the Lily Maid of Coventry to the 
court of his king, there to shine as one of its fairest 
women and happiest brides. Then he will lead to 
the open street, and pointing across to a carved, or- 
namented old house, will show the overhanging win- 
dow, and Messire Gargoyle, with his ugly mouth 
stretched wide as on the day he dropped the crumb 
of bread, and listened to the voice of the maiden 
singing: 

‘* Who passes by this road so late, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine, 
Who passes by this road so late, 
Always gay?” 





priest lifted the brass knocker, and in the ghostly 


— Einna Stjterne Farlsen. 
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SANTA ZITA, PATRONESS OF COOKS. 





WHEN I was a little, tiny boy, and first went to 
Italy, my family chose for its residence the ground- 
floor of a huge old Genoese palazzo, which, although 
delightfully cool and pleasant in summer, the season 
in which it was first taken, was so cold and un- 
comfortable in winter as to merit fully the name of 
“Palace of Draughts.” But it is not my intention 
to describe, to-day, either its splendors or its mis- 
I will not detain my friends with any account 
of its architectural grandeur, its marble staircases and 


eries. 





terraces, its forlorn but grand saloons, its despoiled 
picture-galleries, or 
its neglected but 
beautiful gardens. I 
am simply going to 
introduce them in- 
to the kitchen, and 
to make them form 
the acquaintance of 
Betta, “ our cook.” 
The kitchen in the 
palazzo in question 
had been originally 
an oratory, and con- 
sequently its high 
vaulted ceiling still 
retains remnants of 
frescoes of consid- 
erable grace and 
beauty. There you 
can trace the faded 
form of a Madonna 
floating toward hea- 
ven amid a court of 
cherubs; and here 
linger the bright 
hues of what were 
once the gaudy dra- 
peries of saints, an- 
gels, and other hea- 
venly personages. 
Where the altar 
stood now stands a 
great stove, and a 
fine Gothic doorway 
has been ingenious- 
ly converted into 
a fireplace. The 
walls, which in the 
good old times were 
hidden by rich ar- 
ras, are now liberal- 
ly ornamented with 
saucepans and ket- 
tles; and a plate- 
rack occupies the 
place where former- 
ly hung a picture by 
one of the great 
masters. This cha- 
pel was dedicated 
to the Madonna As- 
sunta, and sustain- 
ed its curious meta- 
morphose from sa- 
cred to profane pur- 
poses in the last 
century, during the 
French occupation 
of Genoa, when the 
palace to which it 
is attached was for 
a long time the resi- 
dence of a general 
of very Voltairian 
principles, who, possessing a keen appreciation of 
the good things of life, considered the original 
kitchen far too small for the accommodation of his 
numerous Culinary staff, and cutting a door of com- 
munication between the dining-room and the chapel, 
converted the house of God into a. temple of gas- 
tronomy. He died of apoplexy. Doubtless, in his 
days, glorious dinners were cooked here ; but in our 
time, Scia Betta, the presiding priestess, was of a lazy 
turn of mind, and only did her duty by fits and starts. 
Sometimes she performed wonders, especially on one 
occasion, when we had some English friends to din- 
ner, and she sent us up a Snail pasty of majestic pro- 
portions, which, I am sorry to say, went down again 
untouched —a fact which caused Betta to observe 
that “the English, who would not eat snail pies, 


. 





were a scarcely civilized people, and therefore much 
to be pitied.” 

Scia Betta was a very fat old lady, with a face like 
that of the full moon as depicted in a comic almanac. 
She had a pair of bright brown eyes, as big as cent 
pieces, and wore her hair drawn off her face and 
twisted into a ball at the back of her head like an 
onion, through which she stuck a big silver skewer, 
with a nob at the top of it adorned with little coral 
beads. If Betta was not the first of cooks, she was 
the best of story-tellers. It was not easy to under- 
stand her tales unless you happened to be well ac- 
quainted with the Genoese dialect ; but as I was very 





THE BOOK OF FATE. 


young and constantly in her company, I soon con- 
trived to make out all she said and to enjoy--her 
chatter vastly. She never told us a fairy tale. 
Fairy tales are little known in Italy, but she had a 
fund of legends of the saints, which were far more 
wonderful than anything ever imagined by Perrault 
or Madame d’Aulnoy, the immortal authors of “ Puss 
in Boots” and “Cinderella.” 

I am going to try and recollect one of her tales, 
and to tell it as nearly as possible in the same man- 
ner that she did, when we little children used to 
gather around her by the kitchen fire of a winter’s 
evening. 

“Santa Zita,”’ she would say, “is, my dear chil- 
dren (card bimbi miez), the heavenly patroness of us 
poor cooks. She was born ages ago in Genoa, not 





far from here, and of very poor parents, so that 
when she was grown up sufficiently to be of use to 
her family, she had to go out to work as a servant. 
She became a cook in the house of very worldly al- 
though not at all wealthy people. They lived in a 
house just up this street, Via delle Tarchine, near 
the convent of Capuchin nuns, and where now 
stands the little church of Santa Zita, since dedi- 
cated to her honor. 

“Zita was an angel of piety. She prayed all day, 
and went to church every morning and evening. 
Never was there such a cook. Her dishes were per- 
You see, the angels often took compassion 
on her, and while 
she was praying, 
they cooked for her, 
so of course her 
soups were excel- 
lent, and her pastry 
lighter than even I 
can make it. Among 
the naughty things 
which Zita’s em- 
ployers did,was that 
of eating meat on 
forbidden days, as 
on Fridays and on 
the vigils of great 
feasts. Now this 
sinfulness greatly 
distressed their pi- 
ous cook. She felt 
it was her duty to 
remonstrate with 
them on the sub- 
ject; but her timid 
expostulations had 
little or no impres- 
sion. Zita, wishing 
to prevent the con- 
tinuance of their 
wickedness, prayed 
the saints to inspire 
her with the means 
of staying it. Her 
prayers were imme- 
diately heard; and 
she soon contrived 
to give to her mea- 
gre dishes the same 
flavor as though 
they were made of 
meat. Such was her 
art, that under her 
skillful fingers, fried 


fection. 


soles tasted like 
veal cutlets, and 
stewed eels like 
sausages. The se- 


cret of how she 
managed to effect 
this change has not 
been transmitted to 
posterity, or doubt- 
less I, Betta, should 
possessit. On Fri- 
days and other fast 
days when her mas- 
ters were enjoying 
the delicious dishes, 
Zita ate nothing at 
all. But it is very 
difficult to serve 
two masters at one 
and the same time, 
God and Mammon; 
and therefore some- 
times Zita either had to neglect her cooking or her 
prayers. Most generally the pastry suffered, and on 
more than one occasion it was burnt, while the saint 
was absorbed in devout contemplation. These mis- 
haps caused the blessed Zita to be severely scolded 
by her mistress ; but she took her rebukes with great 
humility, and received spiritual consolation there- 
from. 

“One feast day her master gave a supper party to 
some of his friends, and Zita was begged to do her 
best to prepare a feast worthy of her high reputation 
as the best cook in Genoa. Accordingly she rose 
before dawn on the day in question, and went to 
market, whence she returned in company of two 





porters, heavily laden with provisions. When she 
had discharged the porters, she went off to the 
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neighboring church to hear mass before commenc- 
ing her preparation for the supper. Here, however, 
as ill luck would have it, she fell into an ecstasy, and 
in that condition did not notice the flight of many 
hours. Suddenly she awoke. The day was already 
drawing to a close, and she perceived, to her terror, 
that the sun was fast sinking in the west. She 
hurried out of the church, and in fear and trembling 
went home. Her feelings on the way can be better 
imagined than described. She felt herself guilty of 
neglect of duty, and feared that she would be igno- 
miniously expelled from her employer’s house. The 
supper was to take place early in the evening, and 
here was sunset 
and not a dish 
prepared. The 
guests, she sup- 
posed, must have 
arrived, and she 
depicted to her- 
self the humilia- & 
tion of her mis- 3 
tress, and feared 
that her place 
had been filled = 
by another. In = 
those days we 
poor cooks had 
no special pa- 
troness in hea- 
ven; but the 3 
hour had’ come 
when we were to =~- 
be favored with 
one whose first == 
miracle was then 
to be performed. 
Zita prayed ear- 
nestly, as with a - 
beating heart she 
stood upon the 
threshold of her 
kitchen, that her 
mistress might 
be inspired to j 
forgive the of- 





fense she had 
committed, by 
neglecting her % 


secular for her 
religious duties. : 
“ As she unfas- fame 
tened the lock, 
a delicious odor 
of stew greeted 
her nostrils. 
‘““«What does 
all this mean?’ 


thought she. ‘I § 
smell partridge 
stew! My mis- 


tress has observ- 
ed my absence 
and another has 
been hired. I 
am glad of this; 
for, although, of 
course, I shall be 
expelled, yet the 
guests will not = 
be disappointed == 

or my mistress 

disgraced.’ : 

“Again she 
sniffed the odor * 
of the stew, and 
as she did so, her 
experienced sense caused her to say to herself: ‘She 
who made that stew is a great artiste in her line.’ 
And a feeling of wounded vanity overcame her for a 
moment. 

“Zita passed into the kitchen. As she did so, she 
imagined she heard the sound of the clapping of 
wings. Just such a noise, in short, as a flock of gos- 
lings make when frightened — a kind of ‘ frou, frou’ 
noise, which was, however, very soon hushed. No 
one was in the kitchen. It must have been her 
dress which caused the sound alluded to, or perhaps 
it was that of the new cook, who had passed into 
the pantry. The stove was lighted, and all the right 
saucepans in their places upon it. From them rose 





exquisitely scented vapors, indicating that they con- 
tained wonderful preparations of flesh, fish and fowl. 


Zita lifted each lid and tasted the contents of every 
one of the saucepans. 

“*T thought 7 was a great cook,’ she said to her- 
self; ‘but I am as a dwarf to a giant, compared with 
this woman. But where is she ?’ 

“She waited some minutes in silence, expecting 
some one to enter, but no one came. : 

“ Presently her attention was attracted to a basket 
of green peas which stood on the table hard by her. 
To her astonishment the pods began to move, and 
actually to empty themselves of their contents into 





a basin, which suddenly rose in the air and sailed 
toward the stove, when a certain saucepan opened | well engaged. not a few tasting con gusto with the tips 




























WAITING THE 


KNIGHT'S RETURN. 


to receive its fill of fine peas, then closed over them, 
the empty basin returning forthwith to its place on 
the table. Spoons now moved about as if guided by 
invisible hands, and stirred the dishes by the fire, and 
knives skillfully cut up mince-meats on the dresser. 
Zita could perceive no means by which these strange 
phenomena were performed; and it was in fear and 
trembling that she stood waiting the arrival of some 
human being to explain to her what it all meant. 
Many a fazer and ave said she in her perplexity, and 
it was with absolute joy that she hailed her mistress’s 
appearance, an event which, under the circumstances, 
she would otherwise have greatly dreaded. 

“ But the signora made no complaint to her when 
she saw her, and only asked her when the dinner 
would be served. 





“Zita was about to offer her excuses, when the kit- 
chen suddenly presented a most astonishing spec- 
tacle, which was witnessed both by mistress and 
maid. The sound as of a flock of goslings flapping 
their wings was renewed, the ‘ frou, frou’ noise recom- 
menced, and, lo! the place was full of little angels 
busy cooking. There they were in flocks, enjoying 
it vastly, with nothing on them but their wings. 
One little fellow (you might easily have mistaken his 
tiny holiness for Cupid), was basting the fowls, 
another was attending to the peas, a fourth was 


beating cream, while a score of others were equally 


oftheir little rosy 
fingers the div- 
ers dishes. And 
up in the corners 
of the ceiling a 
group of charm- 
ing little cherubs 
with not as much 
as would dothem 
to sit down upon, 
were greatly en- 
joying the scene. 
But as cherubs 
have only heads 
and no tails, no 
hands and no 
i feet, they could 
do nothing but 
direct the opera- 
tions, which they 
did right merrily. 

“And this was 
the way heaven 
replied to bless- 
ed Zita’s prayers, 
"| and it was the 
{| means of con- 
* verting not only 
her mistress but 
her guests, who 
in due time sat 
down to such a 
supper that it is 
still talked of to 
this day in Ge- 
noa. Never was 
such food and 
k cooking tasted 
before or since. 
It is in the hope 
that Santa Zita 
# will send me an 
angel to help me 
with my cook- 
ing, that I keep 
a lamp always 
| burning before 
her image in the 
corner — Santa 
Zita, ora pro no- 
bis!” 

With this pi- 
ous. ejaculation 
Betta concluded. 

Unhappily, I 
fear, she was not 
a very fervent 
devotee, for we 
never experienc- 
ed the least sign 
of angelic as- 
sistance in her 
cooking. Much 
the contrary. 

Santa Zita not only distinguished herself in the 
manner above described, but she was a heroine of 
charity, and during the second visitation of the 
plague in Genoa, won by her disinterested devotion 
to her suffering fellow-citizens, a name forever il- 
lustrious in their annals. She has several altars ded- 
icated to her in the Genoese churches, and one or 
two whole churches in various parts of Italy. It 
might be well, considering that almost all the cooks 
in New York are Catholics, that a shrine be dedi- 
cated to their patroness in this city. A little angelic 
assistance in the kitchen would not come amiss. 

Will any one tell me who is the patron saint of us 
poor magazinists? When I know who he or she is, 
I shall be very devout in that direction. 

— Richard Davey. 
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DOROTHY VERNON'S FLIGHT. 
THERE was dancing and revelry and feasting, 
On yonder night in stately Haddon Hall, 
For the gentles who had trooped to the bridal, 
From every side, made merry at the ball; 
The blaring horns and fiddles shrill were going, 
And the jesting rose high above them all. 


And no smile was merrier or brighter, 
No laugh rippled blither on the air ; 

Than that of the blooming little damsel, 
Fair Dorothy, so gayly dancing there. 

And her sire forgot to frown, laughing lightly, 
‘* So, girl, you have ceased my will to dare!" 


The prim stepmother, smiling grimly, 
Told herself how the plotting had been wise, 
Which kept the wild cadet of yonder castle 
From bearing off so beautiful a prize. 
‘* Since, after all, it cost,” quoth my lady, 
‘* Only tears and a dozen paltry sighs.”’ 


The bride cried, ‘‘ Methought you had been ruing 
Your lost love, John Manners; and so soon 

Have you quite, Doll, forgot his fervent wooing ?"’ 
But she whirled away, swinging to the tune 

Of ‘' The wind that shakes the barley,” further parley 
Lost and drowned in the blare of the bassoon, 


And no step was lighter or was freer 
Than Dorothy’s upon that merry night ; 
The roses in her cheek glowed like fire, 
Her eyes mocked the jewels with their light. 
The smile about her mouth, coming, going, 
Made each face seem the brighter for the sight! 


The dance-notes were ringing blithe and joyous, 
The lithe forms swinging down the floor, 

And the wax-lights a brighter sheen were flinging 
Over merriment that grew from more to more ; 

Till none could hear, across the noisy revel, 
The opening and shutting of a door. 


A foot paused a moment on the threshold, 
A face shone an instant in the stream 

Of light, e’er the portal, softly closing, 
Shut in again the taper's yellow gleam ; 

A cloaked and hooded form across the terrace 
Sped silent as a figure in a dream. 


A shimmer of white damask in the moonlight, 
A hurried backward glance of alarm, 

And the maiden gains the shadow of the yew-trees, 
And the shelter of her lover's clasping arm, — 

There was low laughter, trembling into weeping, 
And the light touch of kisses soft and warm. 


And light the sturdy knight swung the lady 
To the saddle of the ready waiting bay.— 

One glance at lighted hall and dusky forest, 
Then foot in the stirrup and away ! 

In the white moonlight across the moorland, 
Riding on till the dawning of the day. 


The mad, merry measure of the music 
Sounded on, and the revel gayly sped — 

Or ever grim Sir George and his lady 
Had learned that the prisoner had fled. 

With priest, and ring, and book, upon the morrow 
John Manners and fair Dorothy were wed. 


And the Vernons learned with pride to tell the story 
Of that flight through the yew-tree shadows gray : 
For a long line of noble Dukes of Rutland, 
And the house of Manners-Sutton, blessed the day 
When the brave-hearted maiden and her lover 
Through the silence and the moonlight rode away ! 
— Alice Williams. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
VALLEY FORGE, AND EVENTS PRECEDING. 


AT last to return to Valley Forge and its neigh- 
borhood, after a much longer absence than originally 
intended —as is the experience of most of those 
who in life or literature venture to depart upon what 
they believe to be short journeys. To Valley Forge, 
with a brief résumé preceding the return proper — 
grouping hastily the events of the war for the few 
months previous to the encampment there, the min- 
gled policy and necessity leading to the selection o! 
that spot as the place of permanent winter-quarters 
of the patriots, and the situation in which they ne- 
cessarily there found themselves. That situation, it 


who shared in its hardships and perils, and formed 
the theme of many a personal relation, out of which, 
through the lapse of nearly half. a century since 
their utterance, has been preserved much of the 
material for this desultory chronicle. 

From the occupation of the city of New York by 
the British, on the fifteenth of September, 1776, after 
the disastrous battle of Long Island during the clos- 
ing days of August, it is doubtful whether Washing- 
ton was not fully aware of the impossibility of re- 
covering that first city of the continent, until, if 
ever, the royal power should be finally broken in 
America. There still remained to the patriots a great 
city of the Middle States, however, in Philadelphia, 
which possessed the additional prestige of being the 
spot where the Declaration of Independence had 
been given to the world, which thus far supplied a 
capital to the young and struggling confederacy, and 
which had the advantage of finer agricultural sur- 
roundings, promising material for the continuous 
support of an army, than New York or any other 
centre of population. To hold Philadelphia, then, 
was undoubtedly his great object, scarcely dwarfed 
by the other grand motive of thwarting the evident 
purpose of the royal commanders to cut the confed- 
eracy apart—so to speak — by isolating New Eng- 
land and New York from the South, placing their 
chief force in the centre (obviously in New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania), and thus being free to deliver 
their blows on one hand or the other as might seem 
politic. To retain Philadelphia was, indeed, part of 
Washington’s plan to defeat that division; and in 
the light of such an understanding, most of his mili- 
tary operations folldwing the abandonment of New 
York in 1776, may be read to advantage. That his 
selection of Morristown as the winter-quarters of 
1776-7, had in view a quick defense of Philadelphia 
at need, while still keeping as near as possible to 
the line of the Hudson, is beyond question; and 
that he believed himself, in the brilliant fights of 
Trenton and Princeton, preceding that encampment, 
to have saved the capital at least for the time, is 
equally clear. 

The summer of 1777 saw some brightening pros- 
pects for the patriot arms, in the success of Ben- 
nington, and the serious checks to Burgoyne pour- 
ing down his forces upon Northern New York from 
Canada, and endeavoring to bring about at least that 
portion of the British plan consisting in cutting off 
New England from the remaining hostile area. But 
the exertions made by the patriots to repel the 
Northern invasion had drawn heavily upon any 
power to aid the central force, that might otherwise 
have existed. Owing to the mingled meanness and 
misunderstanding of Congress, money for the army 
uses was almost unattainable; the country from 
which the patriot troops derived their support was 
fast becoming drained of the power of sustaining 
large bodies even capable of paying for subsistence, 
as they were not; and long before the first frosts of 
the autumn of 1777, the commander-in-chief had the 
pain of seeing his followers half-clothed, ill-fed, 
dwindling rapidly in numbers, and falling into that 
dissatisfaction alike with their management and their 
prospects of eventual success, inevitable under such 
circumstances, when conjoined with the efforts of 
scheming adventurers to mislead the discouraged and 
inflame the intractable. 

Stiil holding the hope of saving Philadelphia, it 
must have been nevertheless a shadowy one, with 
which, when aware that the fleet of Lord Howe was 
bringing eighteen thousand men up the Delaware to 
attack that city, Washington turned to strike a last 
blow for its defense, at Brandywine, below Chester, 
and near the State line of Delaware, on the eleventh 
of September. Albeit not with heavy loss, he was 
defeated at Chadd’s Ford, decidedly enough to prove 
the impossibility of his weakened force standing be- 
fore the augmented British one, in any open field, 
and with the wounding of Lafayette throwing a 
gloom over his councils. He fell back upon Phila- 
delphia, merely to pass through it, indeed, before 
the advance of Sir William Howe — unwilling to risk 
another battle, and possibly, in so doing, to allow 
the British, if successful, to get between his own 
force and the deposit of military stores at Reading. 
Abandoning the city, Washington fell back upon the 
highlands of the Schuylkill, some dozen miles above 


temporary capital, removed with the archives of the 





should be said, lingered long in the memory of those 


Germantown; while the Congress, driven from their 


young nation to Lancaster, thus throwing themselves 
and’ the magazines into the same line of interior 


The attack upon the British forces, just forming 

their camps at Germantown, on the fourth of Octo-.” 
ber, was scarcely intended by the commrander-in= 

chief as anything more than a skirmish, to harass 

the victors, and keep alive the fighting spirits of his 

army, though the result was more disastrous than 

could have “been calculated upon —Chew’s House 

playing the same fatal part in favor of the royal 

troops, so long after played by La Haye Sainte and 

Hoguemont in favor of the successors of some of 

these very regiments, at Waterloo. If any proof of 

the inferiority of his force in weight, had been 

needed by Washington, he found that proof at Ger- 

mantown; and any hope of preventing the British 

wintering in Philadelphia, was thenceforth idle. 

Sadly, while the royal camp was removed to the 

city, the Americans fell back again to the line of the 

Schuylkill, at Perkiomen and Skippack : how much 

more sadly than they might have received their re- 

verse, had the day of rapid intelligence come to 

them as it came to the watchers for the events of 
Solferino and Wissembourg — had they known that 

even then Gates held Burgoyne beleaguered beyond 

escape, at Saratoga, and that in a few days thereafter 

that commander and his troops would be prisoners 

of war, with the great northern expedition at an end 

and finally! 

Among the hills bordering the Schuylkill, at 

Whitemarsh, on the Wissahickon, some twenty miles 

from Philadelphia, the patriot army “hutted,” if 
they could not be said to go into winter-quarters 

when probably the commander considered himself 
likely to move at any moment. There it was that 

they remained, with the most wretched of accommo- 

dations, until after the repelled attack of Howe, on 

the 3d-4th of December (already noted); and per- 

haps the fact that they could be so easily attacked 

there, may have been a conclusive reason in the 

mind of the new Fabius, for deciding what a council 

of his officers failed to bring to a decision, and se- 
lecting Valley Forge as the spot for winter encamp- 

ment. 

It was well on in December, with the snows of a 
bitter season lying thick on every hand, and the 
Schuylkill and its tributaries sealed with ice that 
would not leave them before the coming of spring, 
that this removal was effected, with a celerity puz- 
zling calculation, and an order wonderful under all 
the circumstances; and the middle of that month 
saw them across the Schuylkill, erecting at Valley 
Forge, only a few miles more distant from Philadel- 
phia than had been their old quarters at White- 
marsh, those rude fortifications intended to defend 
them from any attack less determined than a regular 
investment, and those hasty huts and other miserable 
shelterings against the rigor of the season, upon 
which they must depend, under God, for seeing as 
an army the coming of another spring — indeed, for 
escaping the death of freezing and famine threaten- 
ing them every hour. 

Valley Forge! Name sacred to those severest 
throes of agony and anxiety which gave the actual 
birth of a nation! Name, fortunately musical as 
Bunker Hill is the reverse, and that can ring on the 
tongue with pleasure as well as admiration. There 
it was that, as in the olden time in the wilder scenes 
of Scotland, Switzerland and the Tyrol: 


‘* In the mountain passes, lone and cold, 
The life of freedom kept its only hold.” 


There it was that, without tents, an army dared the 
depth of winter with huts of logs and branches, and 
in some instances burrows ‘in the earth. There it 
was that thousands tracked the midwinter snow with 
shoeless and bloody feet; that sentries shivered in 
rags tied about them with other rags, girt with ropes, 
or fastened with pins of wood or thorn; that hunger 
almost never varied, but to become starvation; that 
strong men became so enfeebled as to demand the 
excusing of no less than three thousand from parade 
at one time, as too weak even for that exercise of 
discipline ; that disease was combated without medi- 
cine, and almost without nursing or attention, the 
mortality only less fearful than its probabilities ; 
that a people struggling to be free were tried in the 
very furnace flame of danger, want and misery, and 
emerged with the fiat from on high: “ Worthy!” 
For there, too—there it was that Washington 
watched over his weakening and afflicted army with 
the care of a father and the tenderness of a brother 
—doing all that he could do, sorrowing for what he 
could not—supplying that with which no body of 
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must become a mere dangerous mob in the end; a 
Head! There it was that Lafayette, fresh from the 
gayety and plenty of the French court, and full of 
the desire to aid a cause which he loved because it 
was that of the weaker party, learned some of those 
lessons in the strategy of war which afterward 
tended to make him (so far as he could be allowed to 
go) a second Washington in his own distracted land, 
and where there is no doubt that he imbibed some of 
those principles of endurance under wrong which 
stood him in good stead before the blasts of the 
National Convention and in the prison cells of Ol- 
mutz— some of those creeds of patience and pitying 
mercy which made him so safe a counselor against 
the Red Cap and the Reign of Terror, when the des- 
tinies of a nation lay literally in his hands. There it 
was that Baron Steuben, covered with glory and 
starred with decoiations for his valor in the service 
of the great Frederick, led out those awkward but 
still more pitiful squads of the untrained, on those 
bleak heights of the Valley Creek, taught them to 
be men in arms, and laid the foundation of a disci- 
pline never yet entirely forgotten. There it was, 
that one and another of the minor chiefs of the little 
patriot army, seemed to be passing through precisely 
that schooling of adversity and resource, necessary 
to make them the able commanders which many of 
them afterward became. And there it was, alas! 
(as there will be too close occasion to discover, in 
this near connection) that some of those, previously 
high in the confidence and respect of the command- 
er-in-chief, and who had thus far, to use the favorite 
phrase of the republican French, deserved well of 
their country — found occasion for plots and cabals, 
the success of which must have been the destruction 
of the national hopes, and the failure of which, with 
this partial detection involved, laid them thereafter 
under the watchful and dangerous observation of an 
eye not often twice deceived in the objects of its 
vision. 

It has already been said that the selection of Val- 
ley Forge as the spot for winter quarters, was the 
personal decision of Washington, without any posi- 
tive advice in that direction from his officers. That, 
for all the purposes necessary to be subserved, the 
selection was an admirable one, there can not be a 
doubt, even without reckoning the dictum of the 
Prussian conqueror, who for this winter campaign 
and the one preceding it, gave the American the 
highest praise he had ever been known to bestow 
upon any commander. Though not much farther 
from the hostile force at Philadelphia, than had been 
the encampment at Whitemarsh, Valley Forge, be- 
sides being more nearly than the other in a position 
to cover Lancaster and the safety of Congress, pre- 
sented obstacles against any surprise on the part of 
the enemy, in the difficulty of approach across coun- 
try or up the frozen Schuylkill, likely to cause the 
very hesitation which they did indeed produce, and 
thus to give the broken army the best possible 
chance for comparative quiet and the physical bene- 
fits thence to be derived. 

To those who have never traversed the chief bat- 
tle-fields and encampments of the Revolution, it 
may be interesting better to understand the topog- 
raphy of the spot than they are otherwise likely to 
do. Valley Forge, then the merest of hamlets (even 
now little more), on the spot where Isaac Potts had 
so long before erected that forge giving it name — 
lay on the south side of the Schuylkill, in a south- 
erly bend of that river, at the point where it was 
entered by a small but turbulent stream known as 
the Valley Creek, the latter descending northward 
to the river, through the gorge between two lines of 
lofty and rugged wooded heights, known as the Val- 
ley Creek Hills, extending back for some miles lat- 
erally from the river, and only ending near its 
verge. All the southern bank of the Schuylkill, for 
a considerable distance, was high and rugged, afford- 
ing no mean advantage in temporary fortification — 
that advantage being fully used, in the clearing from 
timber of the tops of the whole range on the east of 
the creek, for something like two miles in either di- 
rection, and the covering of them with ordinary 
earth-works, with batteries at intervals, offering very 
serious threats against hostile approach, at the same 
time that those heights commanded full view over 
the line of the Schuylkill, the flat country beyond, 
and every course of possible advance from below. 
On the very bank of the river, in the nook formed by 
the junction of the creek, stood the house supplying 
the quarters of the commander-in-chief. Two or 
three hundred yards higher up the creek, over a 








stone bridge ran the road between the King of Prus- 
sia tavern, four miles eastward, and a larger hamlet 
now known as Phenixville, about an equal distance 
westward. 

One disadvantage, to counterbalance many of its 
opposites, naturally beset Washington in making the 
selection of Valley Forge; but it might have been 
difficult in many other quarters at that special time, 
to avoid the same disadvantage. This was found in 
the loyalist character of the population —a part of 
it, no doubt, the result of the Quaker and anti-war 
influence before adduced, but the whole of it painful 
as well as embarrassing to the defender of the coun- 
Whatever was 
the case in twice-trodden New Jersey, the resources 
of Pennsylvania in food had been by no means ex- 
hausted ; and while the patriot troops lay at the verge 
of starvation, the products of many farms were kept 
concealed, or at least not brought forward, until the 
chief, acting under the dictatorial authority a second 
time bestowed upon him by Congress in the emer- 
gency of Sir William Howe’s advance, issued peremp- 
tory orders for the threshing and forwarding of all 
grain within fifty miles on either side, to be paid for 
when delivered, but the penalty of disobedience 
being the seizure of the grain wherever found after 
a named date, at the bagatelle price allowed for 
straw! Apart from the additional suffering to the 
patriots, entailed by the withholding of those food- 
products of the country which might have at least 
relieved their hunger in some degree, was to be 
reckoned the additional danger of a position sur- 
rounded by influences the reverse of friendly, even 
if not actively hostile; and in any relation of the 
events connected with the region during that mo- 
mentous winter, that special detail of the situation 
must not be ignored or overlooked. 

Such, hastily limned, was the national situation in 
the Middle States, with that in New England and 
again in the South showing corresponding features 
to invite hope and provoke discouragement; and 
such, especially, was the position of the patriot army 
at Valley Forge,—at that January time of 1778, 
when the events already recorded in earlier chapters 
were occurring there and elsewhere, preceding and 
rendering necessary those, affecting the fortunes of 
the characters principally involved, which are now 
to be traced with due diligence. 


try against a superior foreign power. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CAPTAIN ANSTRUTHER’S DOCUMENTS. 


“Not to-morrow night —no; let it be the evening 
of the second day from the present,’”’ had been the 
words of Catharine Trafford, on the night of the 13th 
January, arranging with Colonel George Vernon for 
that second interview in which he was to learn from 
her those names of the leaders of the cabal against 
the commander-in-chief, so important to be known 
in the interest of defeating their machinations. 
‘Not to-morrow night —no;” little had the patriot 
officer guessed, of the impossibility of the next 
night being chosen—of the all-powerful reasons 
why some time later than that should be set for the 
conference! That, had he known, his purpose and 
action might have been changed, is possibly too 
much to say; but that, had he known all that the 
arrangement involved, he might have found himself 
plunged seriously into doubt as to the strict line of 
his duty, when he rode that night back to the en- 
campment at Valley Forge, is among the absolute 
certainties. 

For, twenty-four hours later than his visit, it be- 
came evident that Catharine Trafford was in the habit 
of receiving other visitors at Cedar Grove —that 
she could even be allowed to converse apart with at 
least one of them, without any suspicion of impro- 
priety existing on the part of the careful Quaker, 
Ephraim Reed. Nay, strong reason seemed to exist 
for believing that she actually had an appointment 
for the evening of the 14th, with a gentleman young 
enough and handsome enough to involve the sus- 
picion of a love-tryst, but that the time seemed 
out of joint, in that troubled section, for indulgence 
in any of what could be called the softer follies. 
And if so, how fortunate was it that Colonel Ver- 
non had chosen that special evening for his con- 
ference, instead of the one following — how awkward 
might it have been, had that confidential member of 
the military family of the commander-in-chief, hap- 
pened to visit Cedar Grove at the same identical 
hour with the other expected! History, indeed, 





might have borne different marks on some of its 








broad pages, had the rencontre thus suggested actu- 
ally occurred; careers would have been turned in a 
different direction from those which they really pur- 
sued ; some of them might even have closed quickly 
and suddenly, instead of going on to the destined 
end, 

It was perhaps nine o'clock on that second evén- 
ing, when some of the occurrences of the preceding 
were repeated. It was again a horseman who ar- 
rived — as, indeed, for any considerable distance no 
other mode of travel than that by the saddle would 
have been possible. There was again a horse left 
behind in the shelter of the outhouses; but this 
time without any attendant to look to the safety or 
comfort of the animal. There was another step 
coming up the trodden path from the gate, though 
not through storm, the early part of the day having 
exhausted the gale and snowfall of the previous 
night, leaving the air additionally cold, and the broad 
sheet of white covering the landscape a trifle thicker 
and purer than before. There was another figure at 
the door, the new-comer stamping off the snow from 
his feet, a little less energetically than his predeces- 
sor. 

But there was no surprise, in this instance. For 
though Ephraim Reed, for anything appearing to 
the contrary, might have been reading in the same 
book and at the same page as those of the preceding 
evening — and though Hannah Reed had either made 
no progress in the stocking under her hand, or fin- 
ished one and begun another within the twenty-four 
hours,—the third occupant of the room was not en- 
gaged at her embroidery, but standing at the window, 
when the figure came into view —the curtain raised 
a trifle, and the lady looking out at the night as if in 
expectancy. 

A single tap of the knocker, and Catharine Traf- 
ford opened the door at once, merely saying to the 
Quaker, who was about to rise: 

“Do not trouble yourself, pray, Ephraim. 
cousin, whom I expected.” 

Ephraim Reed did rise, however, as the visitor 
entered, although the respect thus evinced was very 
like that of the “ world’s people ;” and the Quakeress 
laid down her knitting, rose, and swept the most 
charming of quiet courtesies, as the guest removed 
his furred cap and shook back the heavy capes of 
his riding-coat from his shoulders, with the usual 
words of greeting to those whom he evidently al- 
ready knew. 

“Thee is welcome, captain,” said the Quaker. 
“Thee must be cold, after thy ride; will thee draw 
near to the fire and warm thyself?” 

“No, thanks,” was the reply. ‘ My time is very 
brief. If my cousin will so far favor me, I have a 
few words with her, which must be spoken at once, 
and then to horse again.” 

It was notable that though she spoke of him as 
her cousin, Catharine Trafford not only did not offer 
or accept any of those cousinly familiarities which 
the world jestingly calls dangerous between such 
relatives; she did not even extend her hand in 
greeting, neither did the new-comer offer his, and 
scarcely a word passed between them. Beyond 
doubt, there was either that perfect understanding 
between the two, which would have made any show 
of greeting before others a mockery,— or something 
of a widely different character, holding them apart 
except as they might be obliged to meet for some 
special interest. 

And yet, handsome, regally handsome, as was 
Catharine Trafford, there was nothing in the visitor 
to discredit the relationship. He was of medium 
height, young and agile, with a face exciting interest 
if not commanding admiration; his natural hair of 
brown, on a head somewhat notably square though 
well formed, showing queued after the manner of 
the younger men of the time, when the cap was re- 
moved; and his air and manner indicating unmis- 
takable gentlemanliness blended with vivacity, while 
a trace of blood other than Saxon could be observed 
in many of his gestures and occasionally in the play 
of his features. Something of the vanity of his 
youth was apparent in the polished and colored tops 
of his long horseman’s-boots; in the cut of the half- 
military dark clothes in which he was wrapped 
against the intense cold of the night; in the dispo- 
sition of ruffles at wrist and throat, when his loosed 
wrappings gave them opportunity to be seen; and 
in the fine and heavy double-caped outer-coat which 
might have had its origin in London or Paris within 
the twelvemonth. He wore sword and pistols, the 
latter showing as he threw back his coat at the mo- 
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ment of entering; and the long spurs at heel, man- 
aged without difficulty, denoted cavalry or staff-ser- 
vice and the habit of much riding. 

Following the hint of haste, already recorded, 
Catharine went at once to the mantel, took thence a 
candle in its sconce, lit it at the fire, and stood with 
it in hand, waiting the motion of her visitor. 

«“ Are thee sure thy room is warm enough for com- 
fort, Catharine?” at that juncture asked Hannah 
Reed, who had resumed her knitting, as her husband 
had also resumed his book. 





“ Yes, quite warm enough, thanks —there has been 
a fire there since sup- 
per,” was the reply ; fol- 
lowed by an inclination 
of the queenly head to 
him who had been called 
captain. He seemed 
quite well to understand 
the motion as well as 
the direction, and at 
once bowed to the oth- 
ers and prepared to fol- 
low her, cap in hand and 
his spurs clinking mu- 
sically. 

The fair guide — fair 
enough, indeed, to have 
made the following of 
her possible, had she 
been known to lead 
much more venturously 
—opened a door from 
the main apartment, 
into the cold hall-way, 
where the candle that 
she carried flared in the 
sharp and windy atmos- 
phere; passing thence, 
followed by her visitor, 
up a substantial stair of 
unpainted pine, and 
along a short passage 
to another door, which 
she threw open, reveal- 
ing quite as much 
warmth and brightness 
within. as in the cham- 
ber they had just quit 
ted. That she was either 
a highly honored or a 
very profitable guest to 
the Quaker, had been 
obvious from the begin- 
ning; but the fact was 
even more evident when 
it was seen that besides 
the privilege shared 
with the family below, 
she enjoyed no less than 
two apartments exclus- 
ively her own. 

A room of fair size, 
with coarsely carpeted 
floor, and curtains at 
the windows—a table, 
chairs, a lounge or set- 
tee, some books, and 
the remains of what had 
been a large fire in the 
wide fireplace; while 
on the table stood a 
lighted lamp, in full 
blaze, the more cer 
tainly showing not only 
that the occupant had 
expected a visitor, but 
that she had expected to hold converse with him in 
that place instead of the parlor beneath. From this 
room, into a smaller apartment, a door stood half 
open for the admission of warmth to what certain 
glimpses showed to be her bed-chamber; though 
this door was closed at once by the lady, as she set 
down the candle and motioned her companion to a 
seat near the table, then took her own place in a sec- 
ond standing near. 

If it had been noteworthy that no cousinly greeting 
took place between Catharine Trafford and her vis- 
itor, in the presence of others, it was quite as much 
so that when alone together they came no nearer — 
did not touch hands, much less extend any kiss of 
blood recognition. So far as such a thing could be 
between the young and comely of the two sexes, 


they seemed merely members of some business com- 
pact, respectful to each other in the performance of 
what was set down, and even earnest in its perform- 
ance, but with no closer personal bond than was 
thus required. Seated, it was the lady who first 
spoke, as the other seemed for the moment musing 
and absorbed. 

“ At your service, Captain Anstruther,” she said, 
as if a trifle impatient. 

“T beg pardon for apparent inattention, madame,” 
was the reply. “The fact is, that at the moment 





something before forgotten came into my mind and 





REMAINS OF ANCIENT SIDON. 


carried me away. It is all over, however; and now 
it is for me to be at your service.” 

This with a bow, from his chair, recognized by the 
lady with a courteous bend of the head. And yet 
both were dissembling ; and more or less each knew 
the other to be doing so. No old thought revived 
was it that held Captain Anstruther for the instant 
silent: he had been watching his companion closely, 
out of the corners of his keen though seemingly 
frank eyes, and trying instantaneously to decipher 
what certain something it was, which she possessed 
then and there, and had not possessed when he last 
before met her—what had so suddenly made her 
different while the same—whether the cause was 
quite as safe in her hands then as it had previously 
been. And this, in his eyes, the lady saw as she 





spoke, and was armed accordingly as those are fore- 
armed who are forewarned. 

“If at my service, then,” she responded on the in- 
stant, ‘let me ask my question of questions, at once. 
Have you ready the documents that are so neces- 
sary? Never was there fitter time, and never was 
there more occasion!” 

“Ah!” replied the officer, with satisfaction in his 
tone —that satisfaction really being the result of his 
reassurance on the point that moment mooted. “I 
am glad to hear you say so, madame, for it proves 
that you have been on the alert, and not for noth- 
ing. Yes, I have the 
documents—a_ goodly 
pile of them, of which I 
am not sorry to be rid, 
for riding in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

As he spoke, he rose 
for the moment from his 
chair, the more easily 
to loosen the military 
belt supporting the pis- 
tols at his waist, and 
drawing it around, to 
disencumber from it a 
package of some size 
securely lashed to the 
back part of the belt. 
This he handed to the 
lady, who broke the 
slight cord holding it, 
and opened it with a 
little evident eagerness, 
not unnoticed by the 
other. She took up the 
first of the pile of small 
printed papers thus re- 
vealed ; and as she did 
so, a much_ smaller 
though stiffer bit of pa- 
per — in fact a card of 
tiny proportions — flut- 
tered from it to the 
floor. With the gal- 

lantry of his sex and 
profession, the captain 
bent forward to pick it 
up, but not so quickly 
as to prevent the lady’s 
doing so. Hastily glanc- 
ing her eye over it, she 
handed it to the other, 
with the pithy remark: 

“Women can _ not 
judge well of these 
things, I suppose; but 
I scarcely think it more 
prudent for Captain 
Anstruther to ride in 
this neighborhood, with 
that card where it might 
come to the wrong eyes, 
than even with these 
dangerous documents 
of which he now re- 
lieves himself.” 

“Relieves himself, in 
“order that you may as- 
sume the danger — such 
would have been the 
whole sentence, had 
you chosen to complete 
it, madame, I am led to 
believe !”” exclaimed the 
officer, with a moment- 
ary flush of the brow. 

“On my honor, no! —I meant no sneer; certainly 
none at the courage of Captain Anstruther — only a 
warning,” was the instant and earnest disclaimer, 
accepted by the officer with a clearing of the brow 
and another slight bow of acknowledgment. 

Meanwhile the card lay exposed on the table, and 
in that exposure we may read it, as no prying eye 
was likely to do at that time and in that place. It 
was an address-card (now known as a “ visiting” 
one), of fine material, such as ordinarily used and 
only used in intercourse with members of the softer 
sex; and on the embossed surface, minutely and 
daintily engraved, read: “ John Andre, Captain H. B. 
M. 26th Reg't of Foot. On staff service.” 

“T quite admit the gross imprudence, and thank 
God that no less friendly eyes than your tried ones, 
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madame, have made the discovery,” he said, with 


another bow. “As an explanation, I may say that I 
packed the papers hurriedly, in my own chamber, 
where, necessarily —” 

“If you will pardon me, captain, time presses a 
little, as yourself remarked not long since,” Cathar- 
ine Trafford interrupted, bringing one more momen- 
tary flush to the brow of the young officer. ‘“ See, I 
will be more careful than you have been. Are you 
quite sure that you have no more of these dangerous 
waifs about your person, than may be among these 
papers?” she continued, taking up the pile first by 
one edge and then the other, and shaking them thor- 
oughly, with no result. 

“Quite sure — yes —thanks for the interest.” 

In the next instant the dangerous trifle had been 
borne the few feet necessary, by the quick hand 
and active steps of the lady, and was safe against 
human deciphering in its new form of tinder and 
ashes. She was back in her chair, and had one of 
the pile of documents in her hand, attentively perus- 
ing it, almost at the same moment—her face of 
queenly beauty calm and untroubled, though events 
preceding and following have long since proved that 
she must at that crisis have been passing through 
one of those very agonies of restraint and dissimu- 
lation, racking the physical system not less than tor- 
turing the mental. 

And what was that paper? Ah, time is inexorable 
in its destructions as in its revenges; and not even 
the freely expended gold of the historical societies 
can now obtain a copy of what was, less than a hun- 
dred years ago, attainable so easily and so perilously. 
It is only from the after-recollections of a few of 
those into whose hands they fell, that even the pur- 
port of those skillfully devised and specious docu- 
ments can be derived. But enough is known and 
well remembered, to characterize them as pretend- 
edly emanating from patriot sources and printed in 
the patriot interest, appealing to the misused and 
neglected army to take its own welfare and the wel- 
fare of the cause into forceful hands, by refusing 
any longer to serve under a commander who had 
proved himself incapable if no worse, who alienated 
friends and drove over neutrals by his arrogance and 
exactions, who lived in comfort while his soldiers 
starved and froze, and who would, if not checked in 
his course at once tyrannical and unwise, destroy 
the last hope of freedom within the next half-year. 
The writers forbore, in what they designated as an 
‘‘obvious interest,” to suggest who should be called 
to succeed the incapable commander-in-chief on his 
displacement; as, they added, there could not be 
much difficulty in the soldiers remembering who of 
the leading officers of the army had won such suc- 
cesses as to prove capacity for command, or could 
adduce such honors, won in the wars of other lands, 
as should entitle them to alternative consideration. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SPY REVELATIONS FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


Though this precious paper, printed on a loyalist 
press, at Philadelphia, for distribution in the patriot 
army as emanating from many dissatisfied sharers in 
the conflict for freedom —though this was by no 
means long, it occupied the attention of Catharine 
Trafford, when once closely directed to it, for quite a 
considerable period — long enough, at least, for two 
or three careful readings over. When she had done, 
she laid back the separated slip with its companions, 
and expressed her full approval of the verbal ma- 
chinery calculated to work so powerfully in aid of 
the sedition. 

“Nothing could be worse — that is, nothing could 
be better for the cause and worse for the rebels, than 
the effect of such a document, once in the proper 
hands,” she said, slowly and decisively. 

“ And those hands you will take due heed that it 
shall reach, 1 am assured, madame?” half-inquired 
and half-asserted the officer. 

“Quite so— you do not need any new assurance, 
I think,” was the reply. “If you do, however —and 
perhaps we all need reassurance at one time or 
another—let me say, on the honor of a gentle- 
woman, that not one of these papers shall be wasted, 
so far as I can control them ; that they shall all reach 
those ‘ proper hands’ of which I have before spoken, 
with the least delay possible. That the address is 
ably written, for its purpose, and that it will produce 
a marked effect, I believe that I have as little doubt 
as yourself, Captain Anstruther; even as I have not 
much more doubt than yourself as to the head that 





dictated, if not the hand that wrote it, with such 
evident attention to all surrounding circumstances.” 
It might have been quite by accident that at that 
moment the shapely white hand of the lady, which 
had been upraised in the earnestness of her speak- 
ing, returned to the table, where it had before rested, 
—but so much out of direction that it touched and 
lay upon the right hand of the other for quite an 
appreciable space before she apparently made the 
discovery of its mislodgment and removed it. If 
an accident, it was a lucky one; for few men there 
were, much below the traditional fifty of cooling 
blood, capable of enduring the least touch of that 
hand and yet remaining the same that they had been 
before the contact; and if intentional, the flattery 
was adroit and well timed, for it at once showed her 
recognition of the author, and her additional regard 
for him in that capacity. The new flush on the brow 
of the captain was unmistakably one of pleasure, 
as, when the hand was removed, he bowed once 
more, and said: 

“Tam merely a poor servant of his Majesty, mad- 
ame, and therefore can neither deny nor affirm any- 
thing with which I am not specially charged. That 
fact will not prevent my remembering, however, the 
faithfulness, and, let me add, the keen judgment, ofa 
lady intrusted with high interests, who will deserve 
fitting reward and receive it.” 

For an instant, then, there was an answering flush 
not only on the regal brow of Catharine Trafford, 
but on her waxen cheek; but it passed away as it 
came, and even if the eyes of Captain Anstruther 
saw it, he may well have been rather flattered than 
puzzled by the expression, as evidencing at once his 
own influence and adroitness. His next words, too, 
covered much more than that expression. 

“ And now, as time is really pressing close, pardon 
a few inquiries with which I am necessarily commis- 
sioned. First: Has the rebel general quitted his 
marquee and taken roof, as it was understood that 
he would do so soon as the troops were —what do 
these fellows call it ?— ah, hutted?”’ 

“Yes, captain; I have reliable word that the gen- 
eral abandoned his marquee nearly a week since, and 
removed to a stone house, belonging, if I remember 
the name correctly, to aman named Potts, standing 
at the junction of the small river—creek I believe 
they call it— with the Schuylkill.” 

“Humph! good —very good !—that justifies one 
of the charges in the address, that he allows his 
soldiers to freeze while comfortably housed himself!” 
commented the officer; then adding: ‘‘ What other 
changes, if any?” 

“In the situation of the rebel troops—none. 
They are suffering fearfully, as they have been since 
they encamped. No clothing has come in, that I 
can learn. They have a trifle more of food, since 
the issuing of a threatening order —”’ 

“The order of Washington to enforce the thresh- 
ing out and bringing in of grain, from fifty miles 
around, under the threat of confiscating all remain- 
ing, as straw?” the captain interrupted. ‘Yes, we 
have heard of that; it furnished, indeed, the material 
for one paragraph in the address. Excuse the inter- 
ruption, madame. What more?” 

“They have a trifle more of grain-food, since that 
order; but of meat even less. You will be pleased 
to know that with food scarce and bad, defective 
clothing and bare feet (for their leather, they say, 
has quite given out), there is even more sickness 
than before.” 

Captain Anstruther rose from his chair, took a 
turn or two of the room with no pleased expression 
of face, and then dropped back into his seat with 
that expression scarcely more amiable. Impatience 
and displeasure sit not well on any human face; and 
yet it is doubtful whether over that of the soldier 
calling himself Captain Anstruther, there ever passed 
a shade more honorable to his manhood, than the 
pain visible there as he heard the last words of the 
singular woman at his side. Nay, in his own dire 
extremity, if, as is believed, such dire extremity one 
day came to him, it is doubtful if one thought more 
consoling accompanied, connected with the life then 
ending, than that, whatever he had done, believing 
it to be his duty to king and country, he had felt no 
joy in his enemies perishing away by famine and dis- 
ease. But what could he do— what could he say — 
there and then, to make more evident the pain thus 
forced upon him? 

Without apparent heed to all this, Catharine Traf- 
ford’s recital went on, when he had resumed his 





seat: 


“They have but a single hospital, as I think that 
you have already been informed. It holds less than 
one hundred, in any comfort ; and not less than five 
hundred are sick, any given day. Consequently, the 
ranks are thinning rapidly. Meanwhile, it is neces- 
sary for you to be advised that there can not be any 
intention of removal, as they are throwing up — is 
it not earth-works that you call them ?— over all the 
hills, for miles, with several forts, and their cannon 
well placed. Is there anything more that you would 
care to know, I wonder?” 

Captain Anstruther, by the time she thus turned 
her account into a more interesting and less objec- 
tionable channel, had quite recovered from any late 
embarrassment; but there was evidently a new one 
oppressing him, as he replied to her question by 
another, with some hesitation. 

“Yes, madame, there is something more, and of 
importance. You quite understood the allusions to 
persons in the last paragraph of the address, of 
course ?”’ 

“ Quite — certainly. To Gates and Lee.” 

“Right, madame, as becomes you / Of the former, 
I do not need to be advised; but of the latter — may 
I venture to ask how you stand, at the present, with 
General Charles Lee?” the name and title strongly 


emphasized. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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REMAINS OF ANCIENT SIDON. 





ON the coast of Syria, on the north side of a steep 
promontory extending boldly into the Mediterra- 
nean, some twenty miles southward of the Palestine 
travelers’ port of Beyrout, lie the remains of a city 
once so pre-eminent in wealth, pride and power, as 
to have been frequently pointed at in scripture for 
its arrogant opulence, with accompanying warnings 
of the fate eventually to overtake it. This was 
Sidon, one of the two proud cities so often grouped 
in “Tyre and Sidon,” with more than the appropri- 
ateness at first apparent, as Tyre became the rival 
of Sidon, and was finally accessory to its commer- 
cial decay. Even after its fall as a great commercial 
port, it still remained a place of visit for many ves- 
sels, until in the sixteenth century violent storms lit- 
erally destroyed the harbor, rendering it inaccessible 
for other than boats of very limited draught, and its 
final downfall being assured by the rise of Beyrout. 
It has long since lost even its name, being known as 
“Sayda” or ‘“Saida,” the appellation bestowed by 
its Mussulman possessors, in their language the old 
“ Sidon” becoming something like this. Among the 
antique remains of the old city there are some of the 
walls, a mile or two inland, though no buildings, be- 
lieved to have existed before the Christian era; and 
there are the remains of a castle, known to have been 
erected for defense by the Crusaders, when they were 
being pushed back from their first successes by the 
persistent Saracens. Though no longer a port of 
any consequence, Saida has a certain modern promi- 
nence on the Syrian coast, with bazaars, a trade in 
silk, fruit and oil, and a Protestant school and chapel, 
for which it is indebted to American missionary ef- 
fort of a quarter of a century ago. Oddly enough, 
in modern literature and conversation, while the 
name of Tyre may be called almost a ‘‘ household 
word” in the way of illustration, that of Sidon is 
so seldom mentioned that it literally passes from the 
memory of man and becomes as one of the things 
that never had an existence! 
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‘“ AVENGED!" 





[Illustration of picture.] 





FRoM out the shadows of the vanished years, 
What hand shall pluck the mystery here enshrined — 
Say whence first flowed the salt and bitter tears, 
Or whose the blow first stricken, bold and blind ? 
Enough that foulest wrong has had its day, 
That vengeance only for a while has slept, 
And that this moment, roused to fullest play, 
The panther to the fatal stroke has leapt. 
Men start and shudder, women veil their eyes ; 
And through the rich old hall the cries of fright 
Ring loud enough to pierce the very skies, 
When daggers gleam and lives take sudden flight. 
Draw, draw the curtain; nor too closely ask 
What first induced this carnival of hate ; 
For years may pass ere drops the friendly mask, 
And opportunity grips hands with fate. 
Be sure of this — however hidden long, 
Crime has its losing as its winning day, 
And almost ever does one hand of wrong 
Another's treason to the world repay. 





—Fohn Hay Furness. 












































THE ALDINE. 

















CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 





AMONG all the great cathedrals of England, there 
is probably no one appealing more strangly to the 
sympathy and recollection of Americans, than that 
of Chester, lying so near to the route by which many 
of them make their first approach to the sacred 
fanes of the Old World. Chester, as most merely 
English tourists are aware, lies but a few miles south- 
ward from Liverpool, the port of entry of nine- 





tenths of those who visit England ; _ 
and it is connected with the great 
port by a rapid-running line of rail- 
way, which makes a visit to the old 
city a matter of but few hours hin- 
derance. Chester also lies on the F 
highway, southward from Liverpool 
to the southwest (the line of rail be- 
fore mentioned being a link in this 
route) ; and it lies, still more notably, 
on the yet greater line of communi- 
cation, from Ireland by the Kings- 
town steamers to Holyhead, and 
thence to London — along which the 
“Limited Mail” flies at its fifty @ 
miles an hour. From that Irish { 
mail, many a tourist drops off to so- 
journ in that old city on the Dee; 
and from Liverpool still more nu- 
merously the same class of sight- 
seers drop down to take their first 
actual glimpse of the antique in 
England. 

Perhaps no better impression can 
be conveyed of the approach and its 
sensations to a new-comer from the 
New World, than in quoting the de- 
scription given several years ago by 
a graphic writer, just beginning to 
survey the medizval in church ar- 
chitecture : 

“Twenty-four hours later, the ne- 
cessary acquaintance duly made be- 
tween English ground and my Amer- 
ican foot, I found myself in the old 
city and riding up to the cathedral. 
Among donkey carts * * driven by men and women 
who might have stepped bodily out from some rural 
picture of four hundred years ago, so oddly old and 
countrified were they in dress and demeanor. Up 
little narrow, crooked, half-paved streets, almost all 
the houses gable-end to view, and more than half of 
them having the lower stories formed of pillared 
colonnades, the upper stories overhanging and closed 
as in ordinary buildings, and nearly all the trade of 











SOUTH PORCH. 


the town carried on beneath those oddly constructed 
porticoes. Under a wide, massive, crumbling stone 
arch, extending quite across one of the main streets, 
and of which four —the Northgate, Watergate, Fore- 
gate and Bridgegate — once formed a complete set 
of barrier entrances to the town, in the days when 
care in admission was necessary. Through these 


scenes, hastily caught, like the configurations in a 
kaleidoscope, and then Chester Cathedral. 
“ How in one moment then I learned a new mean- 


ing for that very common word—old! Face to face, 
for the first time, with any antiquity greater than a 
hundred or two years, except as once and again 
some disjointed fragment from the Old World had 
met the eye in museums and other collections. * * 
My old churches, the Post Office on Nassau Street, 
and the Boston Old South, and that of William Ten- 
nant, on the battle-field of Monmouth, These had 
been antiquity to me, before —as all things are rela- 
tive ; but what were they now in that regard? The 
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and after, written him a letter of acknowledgment 
when satisfied of their genuineness — then, still more 
than before, the old flags, and the Chapter House of 
Chester Cathedral, and the verger himself, belonged 
not to Chester, or even England, but to America and 


the world. 
* * 


Above, the groined arches of the roof 
rose magnificently; on a level with us swept round 
the gallery, with its delicate tracery of dark wood 
carving — very old and fragile, but intricate enough 
to be done in iron; while’‘over the 
bishop’s stall, a towering pyx or can- 
opy the elaborate work, 
made the very thought ache with 
the years that must have been con- 
sumed in the toil. One-third of 
the pews below were filled with wor- 
shipers, almost all joining in the 
solemn responses; within the chan- 
cel the surpliced priest intoned the 
service, and a dozen white-robed 
choir-boys carried contralto and 
tenor. * The sights and sounds 
of that half-hour in the organ loft 
are well worth their place in mem- 
ory; and it is doubtful whether I 
could have found a more fitting place 
for my initiation into the peculiar 
church architecture and church mu- 
sic of the mother land, than in old 
Chester Cathedral.” 

Architecturally, Chester Cathedral 
is by no means one of the first in 
England — it being an irregular mas- 
sive structure, with a tower 127 feet 
in height, but no marked impression 
of dignity. Within, it is more per- 
fectly pleasing; though both within 
and without it bears the impression 
of great age, as it may well do, with 
the foundation known to date back, 
as stated by the traveler quoted, to 
the time of Alfred the Great. Either 


of same 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


foundation stones of this dark, gray old cathedral, 
still lifting its square central tower, and spreading 
out its Gothic windowed wings in almost unimpaired 
beauty and grandeur, had been laid when Alfred the 
Great was king of Saxon England, before the coming 
of the Conqueror, even before the coming of the 
Danes — within a few decades of a thousand years 
ago. 

“And when I went within and stood under the 
groined arches of the roof, where time was really 
beginning to make his mark, in the necessitating of 
new repairs—and when I remembered that the 
hands that chiseled the stone of those columns, and 
spread the mortar of the cemented blocks, had been 
laid away to rest more than eight hundred years be- 
fore —and when I heard the pealing of the organ, 
then just beginning the afternoon service, and 
thought how many of the titled, the fair, the good, 
the great, the wicked, had heard corresponding 
sounds rolling through those very arches, then gone 
away to death and burial and centuries of silence, 
to hear no sign again until the last trumpet should 
shake groin from arch, and capital from column — 
when these things came over me, in this, my first 
interview with the spectral past coming up from its 
grave — was it really any shame to my manhood, that 
I choked as I might have done at the sudden meeting 
or parting with a dear friend, and found the tears of 
emotion nearer to dropping than is either usual or 
pleasant in the face of a mere sentiment ? 

“The choking came thicker a few minutes later, 
for I found some remembrance of my own land in 
Chester Cathedral. * * Drooping over the door 
of the Chapter House there hung two flags — two old 
faded, rotting flags, show.ng the marks of battle and 
blast, and presenting an appearance with which late 
domestic wars have made us somewhat familiar. So 
far they were nothing ; but when the verger informed 
me that they were the colors of the 22d, or Cheshire 
regiment, borne up the Heights of Abraham, with 
Wolfe, and up Bunker Hill, with Howe —then they 
became something more than mere faded and rotten 
silk and bunting. And when he added that not 
many years before, Theodore Winthrop, then as 
little dreaming of his sudden immortality as an 
author, as of his death-wound at Big Bethel, had 





stood before those flags, and doubted their identity, 
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ae 
— from the friable character of the ma- 
terial employed in its construction, 
or from its great age alone, this ca- 
thedral has shown more symptoms of decay than 
most of its congeners; and much time and expense 
have been employed within the past few years in 
staying the ravages of time upon this, one of the 
noblest medieval monuments of the west. The 
three views which we present herewith, convey a 
very fair idea of the general appearance of the struc- 
ture, without and within. 

Giving a certain celebrity, undoubtedly, to the old 





LADY CHAPEL. 


Cheshire capital by the Dee — it is also undoubtedly 
the fact that the cathedral derives great additional 
interest from its surroundings, and the long and 
varied history of Chester. Nowhere else within 
the British Islands can such picturesque old houses 
be found, as those of the port on the Dee which 
once vied with Liverpool in the extent of its ship- 
ping and commerce; and a thousand romantic cir- 
cumstances in history combine to make it of peculiar 





interest both to tourist and student. 
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MUSIC. 


REFLECTIONS IN A SUMMER GARDEN. 


ALTHOUGH we have frequent occasion to remark the progress 
of our people in musical taste and culture, yet we are sometimes 
pained by the apathy which takes possession of them. Truly 
the great public is a fickle jade, and runs swiftly from old 
loves after fresh novelties. It seems almost unreal to chronicle 
that, while we write, serious fears are entertained that the unremit- 
ting work of Theodore Thomas is to be for a time interrupted, 
because there is not sufficient patronage at the Central Park Gar- 
den to enable him to hold his magnificent orchestra together for 
the season. We hope that this is not true, though we know that 
the proprietor of the garden succumbed to pressing engagements. 
This is a better phrase than ‘‘failed,”” and should be encouraged 
in these times when no business man knows how soon he may be 
carried down by his own or other men’s misfortunes. If the dis- 
bandment shall come after these pages are in type, the reader may 
be assured that it is only temporary. Theodore Thomas is not 
easily discouraged. There is in him an abounding fund of obstin- 
ate, dogged perseverance, which having carried him through 
greater obstacles, will make him ride triumphant over this into the 
harbor of permanent musical and financial success. 

How delightful it would be if this word ‘financial’ could be 
left out of the calculation. Art seems to be dragged down from its 
high plane by unavoidable association with ‘filthy lucre.’” But 
sweet as is music and divinely spiritual, musicians have appetites ; 
they suffer from heat and cold as do other mortals; their wants are 
numerous and their families usually large. So it comes to pass 
that when pay-day comes around and the exchequer is empty, the 
sound of the stringed instruments is heard no more in the land; 
the brass corni hide their shining faces, and the reeds, no longer 
blown by the wind, are as silent as ‘‘the harp that once thro’ 
Tara's halls,” or a decapitated drum. 

It is a part of Mr. Thomas’ varied experience that he has wit- 
nessed more than once the approach of that fell destroyer of his 
artistic hopes, a depleted treasury. The formation of a permanent 
orchestra which should rival the best European organizations has 
been the dream of his manhood. The impossibility of producing 
great works in a proper manner by an orchestra called together at 
intervals from the theatres, concert halls and beer gardens, is patent 
to every one. The venerable New York Philharmonic felt its own 
incapacity far more than did the half-tutored audiences which knew 
not and therefore sighed not for the worlds of music unexplored 
and unconquered. A perfect orchestra can not be made from such 
elements, unless they can be drawn altogether from the frivolities 
which the stage and the saloon demand, and held by a common 
bond to the constant practice in concert of the compositions of the 
great masters of the past, and the disputed geniuses of the present. 

All this Mr. Thomas knew, and deplored the strange apathy of 
the people. But at last, after an unremunerative but persistent 
attempt to disseminate higher views by his classical soirées, he 
gathered his forces and opened an indirect attack upon the Phil- 
harmonic. The symphony concerts struggled hard at the outset. 
Fashion still covered the Philharmonic with the shadow of her 
banner, and the facile crowd followed listlessly after it. There was 
chattering in the boxes, and flirting all over the house, and the 
audiences dispersed, quite content with having been seen at the 
Philharmonic and had a good time. What the programme was 
or how well rendered, was of secondary importance. Nor did the 
orchestra itself seem to be particularly inspired. How could they, 
after three or four rehearsals on compositions which really re- 
quired weeks of careful study and united practice ? 

The young conductor, facing frowns and discouragements on all 
sides, from the musical ring and a negligent public, kept steadily 
on his way. So long as there was a ‘shot in the locker,” he re- 
fused ‘‘to give up the ship,’’ and at last victory perched upon his 
standard. He has witnessed the steady decline of the old Phil- 
harmonic. The rumor has even reached his ears that the time- 
honored association proposes to pack its drums and viols, abandon 
the Academy, and march away to the new Chickering Hall. 

Meantime he has watched with intense satisfaction the growth of 
musical culture, and the development of taste. How great an 
advance has been made, any one may discover by comparing the 
early programmes of Terrace Garden, where the summer concerts 
were first given with the Thomas orchestra, with those of the 
present day. Then light compositions preponderated. Strauss 
was highest in popular esteem, and there was plenty of Offenbach, 
and little or none of Sebastianbach. The crowd were attracted 
rather by the prospect of a social chat than any special desire to 
hear the music. But they had to listen a little, and soon Thomas 
began to introduce compositions of a higher grade. The progress 
was gradual; and when the change was made to the present loca- 
tion, or about that time, if we remember rightly, Thursday of each 
week was set apart as the classical evening. By common consent, 
the company assembled on these evenings listened attentively to 
the music. And what glorious programmes were presented on 
these matchless nights! Old works have received a new interpre- 
tation, disclosing beauties not before suspected; while Wagner 
and Liszt, the champions of the new school, have had a fair and 
constant hearing, and won their way to popular approval. New 
aspirants for musical fame have been accorded an opportunity to 
establish their claim for recognition; and no really meritorious 
work has been refused because its author was not widely known. 

We prefer these classical evenings, not because the music on 
other evenings is not almost as attractive, but from the fact that 
when we go to hear a concert we like to hear the music, and when 
we want to drink beer and crack jokes, we go where it can be done 
without disturbing others who are musically inclined. So we 
strolled into the garden not long since, and this is the feast of good 
things which was spread for the enjoyment of the throng who were 
present: Overture, ‘‘ Alceste,"’ new (Gliick); ‘‘ Passacaglia,”’ 
adapted for orchestra by H. Esser (Bach); Hungarian Dances, 
new (Hofmann); Selections from 3d act ‘‘ Meistersinger von Nu- 
ernberg,"’ (Wagner); Symphony No. 4 in F, ‘‘ Consecration of 
Tones,” (Spohr); ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,’’ No. 1 (Liszt); Ro- 
mance, op. 40 in G, played by all the first violins (Beethoven); 
Turkish March (Mozart). 

It was very delightful to hear the productions of those old fogies, 


played in shaping the taste of the musical world, there has been 
danger that, on this side of the Atlantic at least, they might pass 
from the memory of the people, or worse than that, never be 
known so as to be forgotten. How many people know the reform 
effected in the modern opera by the genius of Gliick? When he 
came into the world, in 1714, the opera was greatly degenerate. 
The Italian school, weak and frivolous, had almost full possession. 
It had even crept into the church, and threatened the destruction 
of all that was sacred in musical worship. Gliick appeared, as if 
divinely sent, and stayed the tide of decline. The two “ Iphige- 
nias,” ‘‘ Orpheus” and “‘ Alceste,” are genuine tragedies, and are 
masterworks which the world can not afford to lose. But even 
Gliick had a hard fight, and after a long and wearisome strife with 
Italian rivals, he attained immortality by dying in 1787. 

We know the common impression of Bach's music is that it is 
very difficult and very tedious. People usually abuse that most of 
which they know the least. ‘' Give a dog a bad name,” etc., and 
every one assists in keeping it current. Bach is difficult, we know, 
but not always. There are hundreds of his compositions which 
are easily acquired by a fair performer. The real art-lover will 
find endless treasures in these, and their careful study forms the 
basis of the best school of composition. 

But the programme speaks for itself, and we need not dwell 
longer upon it, but look rather to the causes which have led to the 
misfortunes of the garden, and the retirement: of its proprietor. 
The lateness of the season had something to do with the dimin- 
ished receipts. A garden is suggestive of warmth and comfort; 
but these came not for nearly a month later than usual. 

The distance of the hall from the hotel-centre has undoubtedly 
affected the attendance; and it has certainly reduced the number 
of hearers from Brooklyn toaminimum. Were it in the vicinity of 
Fourteenth, or even of Twenty-third street, the audiences would 
be largely increased. The noise of brass and the jingle of glasses 
at the late Hippodrome, have drawn off that portion of the crowd 
which prefer the ‘‘ free and easy" to music, and this is no loss in 
the long run. Their places will be filled by those who know how 
to appreciate music, and give it attention when properly played. 

It is charged by some that the garden had become altogether 
‘too high-toned '’"—a very grave complaint, forsooth — and unless 
there should be a return to the ‘ free-and-easy-talk-all-the-time”’ 
style, the garden would not succeed. That is unfortunate, to be 
sure; but the fact is, Thomas’ audience do not want to talk while 
his orchestra are playing. And this, after all, is the trouble; for 
the people have become so interested in the music, they won't in- 
terrupt the rendition by calls for beer, even. So while the audi- 
ences have been good, the drinking has been poor, and the receipts 
from that source have greatly suffered. 

Meanwhile Gilmore lives, and marshals his hundred performers 
as we write, under the magic baton that led the Boston Jubilee on 
to financial and (worse still) musical failure. The Hippodrome 
performances are but the thing of the hour. They can never be- 
come popular with those who seek recreation and refreshment in 
music after the fatigue of business. They will be frequented, if 
continued after this year, largely by those who prefer whisky to 
Wagner, gin to Gliick, brandy to Bach, and beer to Beethoven. 

We have no fears for the result of Thomas’ arduous struggle. 
The orchestra will be perpetuated. Already the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic is preparing for its reappearance the coming season, and 
a series of concerts more brilliant than ever is promised. We 
hear, too, of the approach of Hans von Bulow, and the retention 
of the same orchestra for his proper support. Add to these en- 
gagements the symphony concerts in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, etc., and the work of the winter is adequate to keep the 
orchestra intact. This will be good news to all; for Thomas’ 
orchestra is an institution which we can not do without. It should 
command this season the heartiest support, and be placed on such 
a strong financial basis as to be beyond the reach of the summer 
gales which have threatened its destruction. 
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SAPPHO THE LESBIAN, who had previously been for a long 
period relegated to the list of extremely enthusiastic and very un- 
wise young women, incapable of the practical, raving over the 
inevitable, and ‘‘jumping the life to come"’ at the moment when 
continued life and persistent energy seemed the things most neces- 
sary — Sappho has recently sprung into a new and singular popu- 
larity through the widely different genius of two American women, 
who seem not quite to have outlived the mad folly of Leucadia. 
In other words, an American actress and an American authoress 
have been struggling to rehabilitate the suicide of the white cliff, 
with what we must designate as ‘‘energy worthy of a better 
cause,” and with no small measure of rival success. Madame 
Guerrabella, well known a few years since as the most promising 
of American frime donne, but whose operatic career was so sud- 
denly cut short by loss of voice in her hour of brightest promise — 
this lady some three years since resolved to undertake the cognate 
réle-of an actress, some of the most necessary qualities of which — 
especially tragic — she had shown upon the operatic stage. Throw- 
ing aside the Russian patent of nobility which had made the 
crowning romance of her young life, and which had undoubtedly 
cost her more of discomfort than it had ever brought her of pride — 
Madame at once showed her American derivation by commencing 
her dramatic studies, and making her trial appearances under her 
maiden name of Miss Genevieve Ward. As all who saw her in 
those trial appearances can testify, Miss Ward gave immense 
promise of success in her new career, especially when strongly 
tragic véles were involved; and yet her warmest well-wishers could 
scarcely have anticipated the immediate and perfect success which 
has attended her in something more than a year of performances 
in the British Islands. Debarred at first from opportunities for the 
legitimate tragic, she raised into new prominence the worn-out part 
of Marie de Lascours in the ‘‘ Sea of Ice,"’ in a new version of that 
play called ‘‘ The Prayer in the Storm,” which for many months 
filled one of the London theatres to repletion. Since that time, 
she has budded into an enviable reputation in London, the prov- 
inces, and Ireland, in the widely different characters of Portia, 
Pauline, Lucretia Borgia, Lady Macbeth, Medea, Thekla (in Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield's ‘‘ Despite the World"’), etc. But it is alleged 





Gliick and Bach, in a summer garden. Despite the part they have 





been won as Sappho, in a play of the same name, written for her by 
W. G. Wills, author of the successful ‘‘ Charles I."". There may 
be something of insular enthusiasm in the language employed in 
reference to her, as appearing in that character, by the Dublin 
Mail; but more than a little both of force and absolute genius 
must have been necessary to extort from that usually careful jour- 
nal words like these: ‘‘ With Miss Ward, we can go back with 
one bound and stand amid the Grecian peoples, and see every- 
where the traces of passionate hearts and natures of a keenness 
unknown in our colder world. * * Never was attitude more 
touching or more true to nature than was Miss Ward's; never was 
a voice more laden with the despair of love. * * From the 
power which she manifests in expressing passion, jealousy, love 
and pathos, we can fairly say that Miss Genevieve Ward has ful- 
filled her promise, and stands the first tragic actress of the British 
stage.'’ Only less pronounced is the commendation of the Man- 
chester Guardian, which, after warmly indorsing several others of 
her renderings, says that ‘‘she is always far more powerful in 
the tragic than in the lighter scenes; "’ and that ‘‘ above all, in her 
impersonation of the character of Sappho, in which she loses con- 
sciousness of herself, and rises above her sorrows in her artistic 
enthusiasm —in one and all of these scenes Miss Ward showed 
herself a finished and powerful actress." To which ‘‘ An Old Play- 
Goer"’ in the Manchester Zvaminer of a later day, adds: ‘‘ Let it 
further suffice to say of Miss Ward that for Lady Macbeth, Her- 
mione, Constance, and the like, I know of no other actress who 
possesses so many qualifications of dramatic genius, high mental 
culture, and personal grace, on the English stage.” 

All concurrent testimony taken together, there can be no question 
of the marked triumph won by the American actress, or the culmi- 
nation of that triumph in the 7é/e of Sappho, which, for modern 
audiences, she has enjoyed the absolute opportunity of creating. 
But here arises the complication which especially induced the 
notice of the actress and the character in this place. By a late 
mail comes to us from London, from the press of Triibner & Co., 
a printed tragedy, bearing a somewhat elaborate frontispiece of 
the Lesbian, after Huntington, and this title: ‘‘ Sappho; a tragedy 
in five acts. By Stella, author of ‘ Records of the Heart,’ ‘ The 
King’s Stratagem, or the Pearl of Poland,’ etc." Dedicated to 
Madame Ristori as the ‘‘ greatest living tragedienne,’’ and dated 
1875. In a slip accompanying the volume are two paragraphs 
suggesting the complication above referred to, and a probable 
‘*row " which may yet be inaugurated over the body of the long- 
drowned Lesbian. Following upon the announcement of copy- 
right occurs first this notice: ‘‘ Any person producing this tragedy 
or any version of it, obtained by short-hand or otherwise, without 
the author's permission, will be held amenable to the law."” After 
which we read: ‘* The author worked on this drama eight years ; 
visited Mitylene and the Rock of Leucaté to perfect herself, as far 
as possible, in the legend. During the months of January and 
February, 1875, she read her play of ‘Sappho’ to Mr. E. Stir- 
ling, stage manager at Drury Lane, and paid him seven guineas 
for advice in the business of the piece. His praises of the beauty 
of the language and the originality of the ideas were unbounded." 

Here is where we undoubtedly discern at once the complication 
before referred to, and the reviving popularity of the Lesbian. 
The second of the quoted paragraphs would unquestionably not 
have been printed in a fly-sheet, accompanying the book, but for a 
motive; and equally without question that motive can have but 
one aim. Most Americans know that ‘ Stella” is the zomme de 
plume of Estelle Anna Lewis, an American authoress of a certain 
celebrity ; and the motive for publication and putting forth in this 
form and with such an addendum at this juncture, can only be a 
mild desire of charging that Mr. Wills, in writing the ‘‘ Sappho”’ 
played by Miss Ward, has more or less helped himself to material 
from the work of ‘‘ Stella," assisted (also more or less) by a little 
treachery on the part of Manager Stirling. 

We must defer any criticism of the published ‘‘ Sappho” until a 
later period — possibly until ascertaining by the welcome coming 
of Miss Ward to this country in the autumn, what may be the re- 
semblances and differences between the two works; but we do not 
hazard much in saying that the ‘‘ fouling’ (nautically) of the two 
pieces seems to promise, after the manner of Captain Marryat's 
triangular duel, what Sir Lucius O' Trigger would designate as ‘‘a 
very pretty quarrel as it stands.” 





Another very pretty quarrel is on the dramatic cards, and has, 
indeed, been so for a considerable period, though only now as- 
suming shape and consistency. This is the “mill’’ between 
Dion Boucicault, with Joseph Jefferson as bottle-holder, and 
Robert McWade— over the right (or the wrong) to play certain 
portions of and do certain business contained in ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle."’ Exactly what may be the merits of the difficulty it is 
not easy to discover; all that can be clearly known, is that Mr. 
Boucicault-Jefferson or Mr. Jefferson-Boucicault (the precedence 
is not too clear) claims copyright on something connected with 
the play, and objects to Mr. McWade appearing in it and using 
that indefinite something, while Mr. McWade fancies, or pretends 
that he fancies, that he has as good a right to use it as any other 
person or persons, party or parties whatsoever, be the same more 
or less. The delicate and integral beauty of all this is, that neither 
Mr. Boucicault (with Mr. Jefferson understood as an integer) nor 
Mr. McWade, has any more right to claim as his own, morally or 
legally, the whole or any part of a play called ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 
the name and substance of which were both copyrighted by a pre- 
decessor some forty or fifty years ago, than he, she or it has to 
take possession of the corresponding name and substance of 
‘‘Macbeth” or ‘‘ Goody-Two-Shoes."" Washington Irving wrote, 
in the idyll ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” a fragmentary story as incapable 
of being finished by any other hand, as would a frost fern on 
the window-pane be of completion by an engraver on glass. Mr. 
Boucicault has chosen to string on it some action and conversation, 
very effective, but by no means those of Rip Van Winkle; Mr. 
Jefferson has played them, on the original foundation, so well as to 
have made money and fame by the operation; and Mr. McWade, 
who plays the character even a trifle better than Mr. Jefferson, it 
seems, is to be estopped of A7s little ‘‘appropriation,”’ as if for the 
very purpose of calling attention to the extent to which Irving has 
been inartistically added to in one direction, and shamelessly pur- 
loined from in another, by every one who has found time and op- 





by some of the best critics that the highest of all her triumphs have 





portunity to experiment upon him. 
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THE ALDINE. 

















LITERATURE, 





A TRIO OF POETS claim a brief word of notice at our hands 
at the present juncture — have indeed been making that claim for 
many weeks, against an aggregation of hindrances reaching to the 
height of the impossible. Two of the collections are comparatively 
fresh from the press ; while the third, though some months issued, 
has never chanced to have that kindly word said of it in THE 
ALDINE, to which it and the genial author are alike entitled. The 
three poets are all, in their way, veterans in the field of American 
literature, their present contributions being all supplementary 
volumes — while in at least two of the instances, and probably in 
all three, the frost of ripening years on the heads of the authors, 
tells of that age at which the best productions of the life-time 
should be garnered. The three volumes are alike in bearing 
pleasant titles; and two of them—those owning the two elder 
origins, have the peculiarity of both expressing content in mind 
and something akin to leisure, on the part of the writers, while 
the third clings somewhat more closely to the skirts of romance, in 
the retention of that generic name which can never cease to be an 
object of interest in a world whose cardinal business is believed to 
be love-making. Not to deal longer in generalities, the three 
volumes under reference are ‘‘ Lines in Pleasant Places,"’ by B, P. 
Shillaber, bearing the author's own imprint from his retreat at 
Chelsea; ‘* Leisure-Day Rhymes," by John G. Saxe, from the 
press of James R. Osgood & Co., Boston; and ** The Mountain 
of the Lovers,'’ by Paul H. Hayne, from that of E. J. Hale & Son, 
New York. 

Some years have elapsed since the genial Shillaber last made his 
appearance between covers; and it is only truth to say that the 
world of readers can have few more pleasant reminders of one who 
has been a favorite of old, but passed a trifle away from the active 
world of literature, than can be found supplied by his cheerful 
volume, of which the title so plainly tells that the kindly aging face 
fronting it is that of one who has made the very best of his ‘‘ lines” 
wherever cast, while uncomplaining and undiscouraged humanity 
breathes from every stanza following. The book has five divisions : 
** Occasional Pieces,’ ‘‘ War Lyrics,” ‘‘ Friendly Personalities " 
(ah, how could any of the ‘‘ personalities” of ‘‘Old Roger” be 
other than “‘friendly?’’) ‘*‘ Miscellaneous,”’ and ‘* Unconsidered 
Trifles." A notably large proportion of the eighty poems forming 
the collection, are ‘‘occasional"’ in their character, in another 
sense than that contemplated in the above grouping, the ‘rare 
Ben” of this day being a first favorite at the anniversary and the 
mildly festive gathering, and many of his ‘‘ Rythmics " having had 
their origin in college commencements, local celebrations, (the 
gatherings of the ‘‘Sons of Portsmouth" somewhat liberally 
honored), Masonic and Odd-Fellow ceremonies, etc., and all of 
that class of compositions being strikingly appropriate to those oc- 
casions, and informed with a feeling of heartiness which lifts them 
above the ordinary level of the poem thus ‘‘done to order.” To 
even better advantage, however, the writer appears when under 
that inspiration described in common phrase as ‘‘ having some- 
thing to say," whether the inciting cause be patriotism, friendship, 
or mere observation of current incident. There is a whole heart 
in ‘‘ The Sixth at Baltimore,” in ‘‘ Grierson’s Raid,” etc. In the 
world of friendship, however, the whole-hearted poet finds his 
truest development; and amid many other tributes, that to his 
old friend and editorial associate, General Charles G. .Halpine 
(‘‘ Myles O'Reilly "’) may challenge wide comparison, not so much 
for grace of diction as earnest truth and regretful feeling. Love 
for old memories and old institutions is equally exhibited, in 

“ Thanksgiving Time,” ‘t The Quilting,"’ ‘‘ The Old Apple-Bee,” 
and many others of the miscellaneous poems; and the man who 
could have written ‘‘The Pebble on the Shore” and ‘ My 
Crutch,” is equally armed against the ills of the world and the pain 
of the mortal body, in the very spirit of observing patience, with 
something far higher to make the present content enduring in hope 
of a brighter future. Necessarily limited in space for extract, we 
still can not give the first of these three volumes the go-by, without 
culling one of the most characteristic expressions, combining close 
observation with fine feeling, and adding to both the cheerful 
philosophy of long experience : 


THE LOVE OF THE OLD. 


Much, much is written, and much is sung, 

Of love that dwells youth's bowers among, 
When the eyes are bright and the cheeks aflame 
With a glow the tints of the rose might shame ; 
When the heart throbs quick with emotion warm, 
And the pulses answer to passion’s storm ; 

But little is said in the stories told 

Of the tried and faithful love of the old. 


Age is the harvest season of love, 

As earth-life melts in the life above ; 

The fruitage time, in spirit and truth, 

Of the seeds of love that are sown in youth: 
Some never spring in the stony ground, 
Some die ere the evening shades come round, 
But bright and fresh from congenial mould 
Grows the love that ripens to crown the old. 


Ah, many a trial this love hath known ; 

The fiercest suns have upon it shone, 

The rain’s mad beat and the raging blast 
Have o’er its fortunes a life-time passed ; 

It has thriven the better when thus assailed, 
And ne’er from its hope and trust has failed — 
Ne’er in devotedness turned cold, 

But brighter glowed as the heart grew old. 


Tis not a love to last for a day, 

A light to flash and vanishaway, _ 

To rave with a sonnet and melt in sighs, 
And live in selfish unsacrifice — 

To crave forever with tearful cheeks, 
And die in possession of what it seeks ; 
By pure and exalted trust controlled, 

Is the love that sanctifies the old. 


Then, gray-beards, heed not the mocking sneer 
From supercilious lips you hear ; 

Yours is the love that has stood the test, 

And gilds your years like a smile from the west — 
It sparkles and glows like the richest wine, 

And it bears the brand of the love divine ; — 
There's a glory more than the eye may behold, 
In the onde love that bides with the old. 


In Saxe’s ‘‘ Leisure-Day Rhymes,” we have a collection of the 
later poems of that popular writer, not calculated, as we believe, 
to add to his reputation as one of the standard poets of America 
with a slightly satirical tendency —and yet certain to impart as 
much pleasure to the reader, and to teach as much true wisdom to 
the world, as could have been imparted or taught by a much more 
bulky volume derived from a different sphere of labor. A very 
material change is observable in the temperament and habit of 
thought of the author, since the time when the body of his earlier 
rhymes may be supposed to have had origin; the punning pro- 
pensity, at one time giving him the name of the ‘‘ American Hood,” 
being held in close leash, if not kept entirely beyond view, and the 
whole jocular spirit, indeed, being markedly subordinated to a 
somewhat graver sentiment, with the aphoristic and the sententious 
notably prominent. Some of the poems now first collected, have 
already won popularity in the pages of current magazines, with 
the general verdict of being among the very best of the author's 
productions at any period of his popular career; and among these 
may be especially named ‘‘ Esse Quam Videri,’’ of which the 
philosophy is only too little understood in the world — that we owe 
a certain respect to the spectators of the mind as well as those of 
the body, and need to cover up mental indecencies and deformities 
quite as carefully as those physical. This truth, however, can be 
much better conveyed in a quotation of a few lines of the poem, 
worth reading, re-reading and contemplation : 


‘* And as we hide, for very shame, 
With garments ——t art doth lend, 
Whatever of our fleshly frame, 
Undraped, would mortal eyes offend, 
” * * * 


So let our souls, which, all unclad, 
Though fair as sou!s on earth may be, 

Were still a sight to make men sad, 
Unmeet for human eyes to see — 

In modest drapery conceal 

The faults 'twere shameful to reveal.” 


More playful in mood, though by no means returning to the 
favorite old method, is the ‘‘Charming Woman,” which maga- 
zine readers will remember as lately within the pages of a leading 
periodical, and which to many an old gray-beard brings back the 
far-off echo of a song of other days: 


‘* Never marry a charming woman, 
If you are a sensible man! "’ 


In still another mood, equally acceptable, and displaying the true 
book-lore and book-love of the student — almost of the book-worm 
—is another poem which we can not resist the temptation to copy 
entire: 

My Books. 


Ah! well I love these books of mine, 
That stand so trimly on their shelves, 
With here and there a broken line 
(Fat ‘‘ quartos” jostling modest ‘‘ twelves"’),— 
A curious company, I own; 
The poorest ranking with their betters: 
In brief —a thing almost unknown,— 
A pure Democracy of Letters, 


A motley apes ye they,— 

Some fairly worth their weight in gold; 
Some just too good to throw away ; 

Some scarcely worth the place they hold. 
Yet well I love them, one and all,— 

These friends so meek and unobtrusive, 
Who never fail to come at call, 

Nor (if I scold them) turn abusive. 


If I've a favorite here and there, 

And like a monarch pick and choose, 
I never meet an angry stare 

That ¢his I take and ¢hat refuse. 
No discords rise my soul to vex 

Among these peaceful book relations, 
Nor envious strife of age or sex, 

To mar my quiet lucubrations. 


And they have still another merit, 

Which otherwhere one vainly seeks: 
Whate’er may be an author's spirit, 

He never uninvited speaks ; 
And should he prove a fool or clown, 

Unworth the precious time you're spending, 
How quickly you can ‘‘ put him down,” 

Or ‘‘shut him up,” without offending ! 


Here — pleasing sight ! — the touchy brood 
Of critics from dissension cease ; 
And — stranger still !—no more at feud, 
Polemics smile, and keep the peace. 
See! side by side, all free from strife 
(Save what the heavy page may smother), 
The gentle ‘‘ Christians’ who in life, 
For conscience sake, had burned each other! 


I call them friends, these quiet books ; 
And well the title they may claim, 
Who always give me cheerful looks ; 
(What living friend has done the same ?) 
And for companionship, how. few, 
As these, my cronies ever present, 
Of all the friends I ever knew, 
Have been so useful and so pleasant ? 


whole of the admirable ‘‘ John Howard Payne Ode,” read by the 
author at the unveiling of the statue of the writer of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” at Prospect Park, September, 1873, and of which 
the concluding lines have the concentrated admiration of the friend 
and art-lover, combined with the terse force of the epigram. That 
inexorable space, however, will only allow the insertion of a part — 
fortunately informed with the life of the whole: 


‘** Yet not in vain the spoken word, 
Nor vain the monument we raise: 
With quicker throbs our hearts are stirred 
To catch the nobleness we praise. 
* * * 7 


Columbia's sons — we share his fame: 
"Tis for ourselves the bust we rear, 
That they who mark that graven name 

May know that name to us is dear — 
Dear as the home the exile sees — 

The fairest spot beneath the sky, — 
Where first, upon a mother's knees, 








We should gladly, did space permit, supplement this with the 


Kind hearts and brave, with truth severe, 
He drew, unconscious, from his own; 
Oh nature rare! But pilgrims here 
Will oftenest say, in pensive tone, 
With reverent face and lifted hand: 
‘ "Twas he, by Fortune forced to roam — 
Who, homeless in a foreign land, 
So sweetly sang the joys of home!’ ” 


But it is notable that Mr. Saxe, in a large proportion of this 

volume, devotes himself to a peculiar phase of human instruction, 

not much pursued at the present day, and which may lead, if he is 

not cautious, to his being eventually called the ‘‘ American Gay," 

or ‘‘American Lafontaine,” instead of the ‘‘ Hood" of that ilk. 

Foraging alike for his material from the Arabic, the Persian, the 

German, the French and the Spanish, with no small proportion 

derived from his own consciousness, he has given us a variety of 

pleasant and instructive fables and allegories, charmingly versified, 

and forcible while entirely free from the coarseness of older models, 

— sufficient, one would think, in the reading, to hold the glass of 

shame to half the follies of a generation. Lessons can not well be 

taught, at once more effective and more pleasing, than ‘‘ The Two 

Angels,” ‘‘ The Gold-Fingered Brahmin,” ‘‘ The Magic Ring,” 

‘‘The Grumbling Peasants,” ‘‘ Love and Care,” ‘The Cadi's 

Stratagem,”’ ‘‘ The Five Knaves,” etc., etc. If any lack of variety 

yet remained, it has certainly been supplied by some charming 

periphrastic translations from Schiller, Béranger, and others of 
the modern Continental classics, and a most valuable little group 

of hits at humanity, to end all, from the epigrammatic Latin of 
Martial. 

The third of our series is to be found, as already said, in an 

emanation from the South, as the first is from the East, and the 

second from the Middle (New York). In the poem which gives 
name to the volume, ‘‘ The Mountain of the Lovers,” Mr. Hayne 
has charmingly told, in eight-line stanzas, one of those stories 
which never seem to grow old, of the omnipotence of love and the 
arrogant pride of blood, leading to a scene as cruel as the one and 
as sublime as the other. Let us not live too long for a lingering 
sense of enjoyment in those old chronicles, in which the knight is 
strong and steadfast, even if the sire is hot of blood and fierce of 
temper ; and let us have them all told as well as this, albeit some 
of us may wish to live to see that day when the tragic element in 
relation shall have less hold upon humanity, and when the lover 
may be free to outrage old chronicles and even probability by 
living through the arduous struggle and triumphing instead of dying 
in the moment of hard-won victory. Following the poem already 
named, is one bearing the title of ‘‘ The Vengeance of the Goddess 
Diana,’ which the author proclaims to be an amplification of one 
published by himself many years ago, in a miscellaneous volume, as 
‘* Avolio; a*Legend of the Island of Cos.” In the present in- 
stance the usual result of meddling with things once finished has 
not followed — the elaborated poem is simply perfect, as to matter 
and manner, and one of the sweetest contemporary renderings of a 
favorite subject among poets deriving inspiration from the an- 
tique. Exquisite, indeed, is the tenderness of handling, by which 
a preliminary picture, that of the writhing monster, is made fearful 
without being repulsive; and very high is the order of talent 
necessary to lead up, as here, to the summit of bliss, from a very 
pit of loathsomeness, without one word lacking in propriety of 
place or diction. Sweeter far than either of those yet named, is 
‘* Frida and her Poet ''"—a song of immortal love so tenderly truth- 
ful and so gloriously responsive to the most frequent question of 
the loving heart, that it is difficult of reading by any who have 
ever loved and lost, without the eyes brimming with tears at the 
-fearful loving question and response: 


‘* Art thou the little Frida that I knew 
So long —ah, long ago? Thine eyes are blue, 
Deep blue like hers, and brimmed with tender dew, 
Through which love's starlight smiles — art thou, in truth, 
The sweet, true-hearted Frida of my youth?” 


* * * * * 


—‘' Thou forevermore shall find in me 
The tender maid who walked the world with thee, 
Thy little Frida, loved so long ago.”’ 


A dear lover of nature, in all her varied aspects, is Paul H. 
Hayne; and of the remaining poems in this little volume, the 
majority paint one phase or another of close reading in the great 
book. Amid the pines, among the flowers, beside the lonely sea, 
always and everywhere he is of those who have right within the 
temple, and who minister there without sacrilege. We have only 
space remaining, passing by the tempting philosophy of ‘‘A 
Thousand Years from Now,” for a single selection, worth more 
than the simple reading — worth learning by heart and wearing as 
an amulet amid the moral as well as the physical turmoil of life: 


THUNDER AT MIDNIGHT. 


At midnight wakening, through my startled brain 
The sudden thunder crashed a chord of pain. 


I rose, and, awe-struck, hearkened ! overhead 
In one long, loud reverberant peal of dread, 


Ceaseless it rolled, till, as a sea of fire, 
The climax gained, must wave by wave retire ; 








So, half-reluctant, up the heights of space 
The refluent thunder softened into grace ; 


Its p64 harsh menace changed to murmurs low 
As the lost South wind's muffled in the snow, 


Waning through whisperous echoes less and less, 
Till the last echo sleeps in gentleness. 


Thus ‘minded am I of that Law of Old, 
Which down the slopes of awful Sinai rolled, 


Smote men with judgment terrors; yet, at last 
The lightning flame and mystic tumult passed, 


Lapsed down the ages, echoing less and less 
Jehovah's wrath, till, changed to tenderness, 


The vengeful Law, which once man’s faith sufficed, 
Melts into mercy on the heart of Christ! 
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He slept, and where he yearns to die. 
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AUTUMN. 


October's winds have swept the leaves away ; 
The basking fields have felt the coming chill ; 
The rippling stream has lost its merry play, 
And lies, in brooding sadness, calm and still. 
The long streaked furrow wooes the westering sun, 
To bless the ground where sinks the seed to sleep ; 
And fallen trunks drop piecemeal, one by one, 
‘To form the farmer's winter fuel heap. 
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